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INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* ¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HOMAS B. Reed will rank in history as 

one of the many strong men whom Maine 
has given to the service of the country. The 
heroic bronze statue, which was unveiled in 
Portland, August 3ist, is a visible expression 
of the love in which he was held by those 
close to him, and will keep his memory green 
in the beautiful city where he was born in 
1839, a descendant of the pioneer settler over 
two centuries before. After legislative service 
in Maine, and after being elected to the impor- 
tant position of attorney - general of the state 
before he was thirty years old, Mr. Reed went 
to Congress in 1877, and there remained for 
twenty-two years. For sixteen years he was 
the leader of his party in the House. Three 
times he was elected Speaker, and impartial 
students of history regard him as one of the 
greatest of those who have filled that high office. 
Ile was a constructive statesman and an epoch- 
making parliamentarian. The exercises at the 
dedication of the memorial were presided over 
by Judge Joseph W. Symonds, who was 
Speaker Reed’s classmate at Bowdoin in the 
class of 1860, and the oration was by Congress- 
man McCall of Massachusetts. The statue, 
which stands upon a granite pedestal nine feet 
high, was unveiled by the little grandson of 
Mr. Reed. e 


A STRIKING instance of municipal codpera- 
tion was seen recently in Boston, when 
the greatest fire for many years was raging on 
the water-front. While the entire fire-fighting 
force of the city was busy there, another seri- 
ous fire broke out in the wholesale business 
section. By prompt use of a metropolitan fire- 
alarm system, which has only recently been 
installed, thirty-five pieces of apparatus from 
twelve neighboring towns were promptly sum- 
moned to the scene of danger, and the second 
fire was quickly subdued. 
& 

OBODY in Lawrence, Massachusetts, will 

henceforth have any excuse, day or night, 
for not knowing what time it is. In the tower 
of the Ayer wodlen-mill, two hundred and 
twenty-seven feet! from the ground, there has 
just been installed’ one of the largest illuminated 
clocks in the world, and it may be seen from 
all parts of the city. Its dials are twenty-four 
feet in diameter, and each is lighted at night 
by one hundred and fifty electric bulbs. The 
bell weighs five thousand pounds, and the pen- 
dulum weighs two hundred and forty pounds. 

} 

MOVEMENT is on foot to celebrate in 1911 

the centenary of the cotton-manufacturing 
business in Fall River, a city which long ago 
became one of the great American centers of 
this industry. It is interesting to note that the 
cotton-mill built in 1811 in Fall River—which 
was then the town of Troy—is still standing. 
It was damaged by fire in 1843, and later re- 
built, but the foundations and parts of the 
walls are the same. The builder of the mill 
was Col. Joseph Durfee, a noted patriot of the 
Revolution. One of the reasons for the erection 
of the mill was that ‘‘cotton would darn better 
than linen.’’ * 


ARLY in October a delegation of Massachu- 

setts veterans will go to Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, to select a site for the monument which 
Massachusetts is to erect to its sons who fought 
and fell on the famous battle-field there. The 
recent visit to Springtield by the Confederates 
of Petersburg makes it certain that the North- 
erners will receive a hearty welcome, and that 
the dedication of| the monument, when that 
time comes, will bring about a notable reunion 
of the blue and the gray. Pennsylvania took 
the lead in erecting a monument at Petersburg, 
and it is hoped that the site of the battle-field, 
or a part of it, will be set aside as a park, and 
that numerous other states will erect memorials 
there. ° 


N Greenland, New Hampshire, a few miles 

from Portsmouth, stands a brick house for 
which the distinction is claimed that it is the 
oldest structure in New England occupied as a 
home. This is the Weeks house, said to have 
been built in 1638, and it is to-day, with the 
broad acres round it, owned and occupied by 
direct descendants of Leonard Weeks, the 





pioneer who built it. The vicinity of Ports- 
mouth was settled in 1623. The Weeks house 
was built for security against Indian attacks, 
and its eighteen-inch walls and its massive 
oaken beams, twelve by fourteen inches, are as 
sound to-day as ever. The house is forty-four 
by thirty-five feet, and two stories in height. 
The bricks were made in the field near by. 
The present occupant is of the eighth genera- 
tion from the builder, and like his ancestor, is 
a leading man of the community. 
& 
YY ORCESTER, Massachusetts, has long 
been noted for its music festivals which 
are held in the autumn of each year. It is 
claimed that this is the oldest festival of its 
kind in the world’ giving an annual series of 
concerts. Its influences have been: felt far be- 
yond the borders of the city itself. It is worth 
noting that the late Charles H. Davis of that 
city left twenty-five thousand dollars to the 
festival association, “in grateful recognition of 
the pleasure it has given the testator, and the 
fame it has given Worcester at home and 
abroad.’? The income of the fund will be 
used for rehearsals under the most competent 
instruction. The gift is unusual, and the 
music-loving people of other cities may. well 
envy Worcester its good fortune. Worcester, a 
cathedral town of old England, is likewise 
famed for its music festivals, which are trien- 
nial affairs dating from 1724. 
& 
peu RES which deal with the souvenir post- 
card business soon get so large that it is not 
easy to grasp their significance. What was 
looked upon as a fad a few years ago has 
secured a hold upon the popular heart which 
shows no sign of lessening. On the contrary, 


the manufacture and sale of the cards have in- | c 


creased in wonderful fashion. Every nook and 
corner of the country has its picture cards,— 
most of the colored ones being made in Ger- 
many, by the way,—all kinds of stores keep 
them, and the mails are flooded with them. 
The souvenir card is a symbol of the hurrying 
age, and it has made the old-fashioned, leisurely, 
gossipy letter of friendship almost an unknown 
thing. It is said that the first souvenir cards 
were made by a Portland firm in 1886, the 
views being of White Mountain scenery. At 
that time it cost two cents to send one, and 
there was no place for writing anything except 
the address. Yet the cards at once had a large 
sale upon the trains. The idea ‘ ‘caught on,’’ 
and then came the deluge. 
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AN INDIAN’S COURAGE. 

HE most deadly reptile in Mexico, writes 
Eh Mr. H. H. Harper in his account of ‘‘A 
Journey in Southeastern Mexico,’’ is the 
four-nosed snake. It usually measures from 
four to six feet in length, and from two to four 
inches in diameter, with sixteen great fangs, 
eight above and eight below. It has the ferocity 
of a bulldog and the venom of an Egyptian asp. 


The most remarkable feat of human courage 
that I ever wi writes Mr. Harper, was 
a battle between an Indian workman and one 
of these snakes. In company with a number 
of other workmen the Indian was chopping 
brush, and the snake sprang at him from a 
clump of bushes. The Indian struck at the 
snake with his machete, at the same time 
jumpi aside. ‘The snake, narrowly missing 

is mark, landed four or five feet beyond. 

Immediately forming in a coil, he | 
back’at the Indian, catching his bare leg just 
below the knee, and fastening his fangs into 
the flesh like a dog. The Indian made a quick 
re with his machete and severed the snake’s 

about four inches from the head, leaving 
the head still clinging to his leg. He stuck the 
point of the machete down through the snake’s 
mouth, and twisting it round, pried the jaws 
apart, when the head er to the ground. 

The Indian, thinking t his doom was 
sealed, walked directly to where the brush fire 
was burning, and ay up a burning stick, 
he applied the red-hot end to the affected part, 
holding it tightly against his leg, and turning 
it over and over until the flesh was seared to 
the bone. After completing the operation he 
fell in a dead faint. He was carried to the 
house and revived. His grit and courage saved 
his life, and in less than three weeks he was at 
work again. 

* © 


PERUVIAN WIT. 
YOUNG student attending college in Peru 
A wanted to leave school for a few days. 
Wishing thoroughly to impress upon the 
Father Preceptor the necessity for his going, 
he spent much time and many sheets of paper 
composing an elaborately worded and volumi- 


nous epistle which he mailed ‘to him at the 


post-office. 


The next day he received an envelope ad- | 
dressed in the Father’s handwriting, which | 


contained, apparently, a blank sheet of writing- 
paper. Th ing the learned man must have 
made a mistake and enclosed the wrong sheet 
of paper, the youth went to him, and asked: 

‘Father, Ey receive my letter ?’’ 

“Yes, my lad,’’ he replied. “Did you not 
get my answer ?’’ 

*‘T received this envelope, ’’ said the student, 
pulling it out of his pocket, ‘‘in which I found 
only a blank sheet of paper.’’ 

“‘On the contrary,’’ said the Preceptor, with 
a twinkle in his eye, ‘‘if you will look it over 
very carefully you will find that it contains my 
answer. ’’ 

_Sure enough, after a careful serutiny, the boy 


discovered, written with ink in the center of | 


the page, a very small letter ‘‘i,’’ the imperative 
mood of the Latin verb io, meaning ‘‘go.’? 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 




















$ $ For Young Men and Women. 
Tilton Seminary preparation’ for “coleye’ or 
business. Special courses for High School graduates. Six new 
buildings, including fine gymnasium and dining hall and four 
cottages. Situated among the foothills of the White Mountains. 
Endowment permits moderate expenses. 
GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 20 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
543 Boylston Street (Copley Square), Boston, Mass. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific sch t h ialist 


vores asp 
FRANELIN T. KURT, Principal. 











Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 
In the White Mountains. 

Endowed. Prepares for college. New commercial 

course. Modern building and equipment. Large 

athletic and play grounds. n prizes. Both sexes. 

Send for Catalogue. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 


Ashburnham, Mass. 
By reason of its endowment it offers all the advantages 
of a high-priced school for the annual expense of $275. 
Gymnasium. Athletic field. Coeducational. For cata- 








logue, address H.S. COWELL, A. M., Principal. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL for ior siny Sia 


healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. /nstructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
iven boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives 
or all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. 
For catalogue, address DR. G. Y. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





Boston, Mass. 35th Year begins Oct. 3d. 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Now installed in new building especially designed and equi for 
school uses. /#structors—E. C. Tarbell, F.W. Benson, P. L. Hale, 
Wm. M. Paxton, Drawing and Painting; B. L. Pratt, Modeling ; 
P. L. Hale, Anatomy; A. K. Cross, Perspective. Department of 
Design,C. Howard Walker, Director. SCHOLARSHIPS—Paige and 

ings ForeignScholarship elen Hamblen, Gardner,and Ten 
Free Scholarships. Prizes in money awarded in each department. 


Address Alice F. Brooks, Manager. 


We Want Young Men 


To learn Watchmaking, Optics and Engraving. 
With diligence our students graduate in a year’s 
time or less. We have calls for more graduates 
than we can supply. Watchmakers earn $15 to 
$25 per Week. Write for Free Catalogue. 
WALTHAM Fog ng SCHOOL, 


am, Mass. 























Williston Seminary 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
A modem school for boys. 70th year begins in 
po por Cottage and dormitory system. Scientific 


preparatory departments. Gymnasium and ath- 
letic field. geome eel solicited. Address, 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H.D., Principal, Box 1550-A. 





HE CAMPUS is on a 
hilltop in the cities of 
Medford and Somerville, 
overlooking Boston Harbor 
and the City of Boston, with 
its beautiful suburbs. It is 


» both healthful and delightful. 


Jackson College 





for Women. 


Opens September 22d, 
under the direction of Tufts 
College. 

Affords the advantages of 
co-education without the 
disadvantages of co-instruc- 

» tion. 





All courses leading to the ‘ 
degree of A.B. or B.S. in 
the School of Liberal Arts 
of Tufts College are, under 
the same experienced in- 
structors, offered students 
of Jackson College. 








For further information address: 











MRS. C. S. DAVIES, Dran, or 
PROF. P. M. HAYDEN, Secrerary, 
Tvrts Cotircr, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


The Browne & Nichols School for Boys 


28th year; Opens Sept. 29,1910. Thorough preparation for Harvard 
or any other college. Sound Methods, High Standards, Permanent 
Results. Enthusiastic good-fellowship. Athletics. Address either 
Principal, GEORGE 7 BROWNE or REV. WILLARD REED. 








AFFORDS 
YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 
THE HIGHEST 

POSSIBLE 

GRADE OF 
INSTRUCTION 
FOR BUSINESS 

LIFE. 





BOSTON 


COURSES OF STUDY: 


General Commercial Course 

Secretarial Course 

Stenographic Course 

Civil Service Course 

Commercial Teacher’s Course 
Every course is specially arranged 


and affords thorough preparation 
for all commercial positions. 


Pupils have assurance of employment 
when qualified. 


For circulars address, 


Bryant & Stratton Commercial School 
334 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 






















an honestly and thor- 
oughly made school shoe. 
Will outwear any other. 


Buy a Pair and see 
the difference. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
sell them, send your 
size with price,and 
we will see that 
you are supplied. 


8 to 13%, $1.65 
1 to 8%, $2.25 


Express Prepaid. 
GET A BOY'S BOOK FREE. 


Tells how to make kites, boats, etc. Send 
name of your shoe dealer and get one. 
Ys’ 
ARTHUR F. DODGE, ;iotioxen, 
Beverly, Mass., U.S.A. 
Exclusive agency to one reliable dealer in each town. 














Do You Have to Lug Water 


for house, lawn, garden, flower-beds, etc.? What 


a waste of time and strength! There’s enough 
drudgery in life that cannot be avoided, but 
lugging water is one of the things for which 
there is no excuse. Our Hydro-Pneumatic Water 
System is inexpensive, will pump water from 
any source of supply, will furnish abundant 
water for every need, and is the ideal 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


No matter where you live, whether on a hill 
or in a hollow, or how large or small your house 
may be, you need water. Look about your 
place and see for yourself how much you need 
water, then— Write for Our Special Book C. 

Get also our figures for lighti our house by elec- 

tricity. Latest method. " mable prices. 

BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 




















The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly. 

The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists 
15 cents, or by mail. 

Dent’s Corn Gum 

cures cornsand bunions, 15c. 
C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Toothache Gum 
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from the school made 

Edward’s position in one 
respect easier. Jim Payne, 
who had been displeased by 
his refusal to play baseball, 
was now mollified. 

He came to Edward that 
very day, and said, ‘ ‘Well, 
I suppose I can’t blame you any 
longer if you insist on rowing.’’ 

“I certainly hope you won’t blame 
me,’’? Edward answered. 

“IT suppose, with Sheldon gone, 
you’ll be needed in the boat about as 
much as on the nine,’’ Payne con- 
ceded. ‘‘I wish there were two of 
you, Edward.’’ 

“T guess you think I’m a great deal 
better than I am.’’ 

‘‘No, I don’t. 1 remember the first 
time I ever saw you stand up to bat, 
and I knew right off what you could 
do. You can’t fool me; I know a 
natural-born hitter when I see one. 
It’s too bad to think of all that talent 
being wasted. But as it stands now, 
1 can’t blame you.’’ Payne sighed 
and turned away. 

When, a few weeks later, Edward 
learned that Keating had been chosen 
to play first base on the nine, and saw 
Keating’s joy, he was more glad than 
ever that he himself was rowing, and 
so could not deprive his friend of the 
chance. 

Keating treated his “table” to 
strawberries by way of celebrating his 
achievement. Edward spoke after- 
ward to Payne about it, and expressed 
his pleasure that Keating had made 
the team. 

‘‘He’s great on first base,’? Payne 
said. ‘‘He can’t miss ’em—pick-ups, 
wide balls, high ones, he eats ’em all. 
But at the bat he’s a mess. He can’t 
hit for little green apples.’’ 

“Maybe he’ll learn.’’ 

‘‘He doesn’t seem to,’’ said Payne. 
“Tf a fellow hasn’t a natural eye for 
hitting the ball, you can’t teach him 
much.’”’ 

“Tf you think it might help, I'll 
coach him in the noon hour.’’ 

“TI wish you would. Look here, 
bring him down to the field to-mor- 
row.”’ 

As soon as the Greek recitation the 
next day was at an end, Edward and 
Keating hurried to the field. 

Bell and Payne were already there. 
They threw off coats and neckties 
and collars, and were soon at work 
practising against the batting - net. 
Lawrence had come down to look on, and 
made himself useful in chasing balls. 

Keating was, Edward had to acknowledge, a 
discouraging subject. He was willing enough, 
but he lacked weight and strength; he could 
not seem to help stepping away from the ball, 
and he invariably swung his bat in a slant 
instead of in a horizontal plane. Bell pitched 
easy curves to him, but Keating knocked almost 
nothing but pop flies. 

Edward took the bat and stood at the plate, 
stepped forward, swung at an imaginary ball, 
went through the motions again and again, did 
them slowly and did them fast; and Keating 
watched intelligently and listened intelligently, 
but could not himself perform. 

‘Let me hit out one or two; perhaps then 
you’ll get on to it better,’’ said Edward. 

He planted himself with the bat over his 
shoulder. Bell sent a swift inshoot. Edward 
met it squarely, and the next moment Law- 
rence was chasing a line ball far in the outfield. 

“If I could paste one of those in a lifetime 
I’d die happy !”’ sighed Keating. 

Bell was rather annoyed at having one of his 
curves hit so hard. 

“‘I gave you a chance on that ball,’’ he said. 
“Bet you can’t do it again, Crashaw.’’ 

‘*Come on!’ said Edward, and squared 
himself, 

The next ball that Bell pitched was wild, 
and Edward let it go by. Then came a slow 
out-drop, to tempt him, but he refused to strike, 
and it curved wide of the plate. The third 
ball he swung at and drove, again on a line, 
into left field. 

Lawrence was going after it, but Durant, 
who appeared at that moment, walking with 
Wallace at the edge of the field, saved him the 
trouble. After throwing it in, Durant came 
up to the ball-players. Bell, with his spirit 


G trom te withdrawal 


roused, was determined now to strike Edward 
out. 


Iie had pitched two wild balls in the effort 

















DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


“CREW! 


when Durant interrupted. ‘‘Crashaw, you’ve 
not quit rowing for baseball, have you?’’ 

‘Oh, no,’? said Edward. ‘‘I’m just fool- 
ing.’’ 

‘*Well, look here a moment.’’ Durant hur- 
ried forward. ‘‘I think you’d better not do 
this sort of thing. You mustn’t risk getting 
hit and maybe hurt.’’ 

“There’s not much danger.’’ 

“T know, but you might get a crack on the 
arm or the wrist or the head that would spoil 
your rowing for a while. I wish you wouldn’t.” 

*fAll right.’? Edward relinquished the bat 
to Keating. ‘There, you must see the prin- 
ciple of the thing, Keat. Step right out at the 
ball and meet it with your whole body in the 
blow ; don’t just swipe at it with your arms.’’ 

‘“‘What are you doing? Coaching him?’’ 
asked Durant, curiously. 

“*Yes—trying to.’’ 

“All right, only don’t stand up to the ball 
yourself.’? Durant strolled away. 

‘TI wish old Tom Sheldon were here; he 
wouldn’t have been so fussy !’’? muttered Payne. 
‘“‘When was Durant elected captain? Only 
yesterday, wasn’t he? What’s he tryihg to do, 
show his authority ?’’ 

“No, he’s all right. I might get hurt, I 
suppose. I guess Keat sees the idea. Try 
again, Keat.’’ 

But neither that day, nor on subsequent days 
when Edward supervised his friend’s batting, 
did Keating display any improvement. 

**T guess I’ll just have to swipe at the ball 
and trust to luck,’’ Keating said, at last, dis- 
consolately. ‘‘If I could some time make one 
good hit, so as to have some confidence !’” 

But he went through the Pythian-Corinthian 
series without ever achieving that single hit; 
his position at the foot of the batting list was 
assured. 

The days grew warm; it was the most pleas- 
ant season of all the school year. With the 





scent of the lilacs coming through the windows, 


Eleven’ Chapters 
Chapt er Ergat 


CREW! 
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CREW!" 


with the glimpse of the sunny, bright forsythias | 


on the rectory lawn to take one’s eye from the 
text-book, it was harder to fix one’s attention 
in the classroom than it had been during the 
dreary days of winter; yet the confinement was 
in a way less irksome, too. There was so 
much more to look forward to when one did 
get outdoors! And outdoors Edward was sure 
he had never had so good a time. Every after- 
noon to drive with the crew the two miles to 
the pond, shouting songs, breathing in the 
fragrance of the pines along the road, yelling 
at the chipmunks that raced on stone walls and 
up tree trunks—that was a fine way of settling 
one’s comfortable training-table dinner. 

Then there was a pleasant scramble down a 
forest path, with columbines and lady’s-slippers 
all along it to snatch for one’s buttonhole—ex- 
cept that usually one was too busy undressing 
as one ran. In the boat-house it was a race to 
see who could strip first; always within seven 
minutes they had the shell in the water and 
were bending to the stroke. 

There was an hour and a half of practise, 
not all hard work. Much of the time they 
would be paddling leisurely or resting on their 
oars while Mr. Burns coached them from the 
motor-boat; or they would be studying the 
performance of their rivals, the Corinthians, 
on the farther side of the lake, and prowling 
about in the Corinthian neighborhood as unas- 
sumingly as possible. 

But at the last there would be a racing start 
and a sprint that always brought them to the 
float with brown bodies glistening and fore- 
heads bedewed and chests heaving—so that | 
the two buckets of water allowed each man | 
seemed utterly inadequate, and they longed | 
tremendously for the debilitating and forbidden 
swim! 

Still, after they had made the most of their 
two buckets, and had rubbed down and dressed 
and were seated again in the big open wagon, 














with the cool breeze drying their second sweat, 













red and white bunting. 


they had no regrets—none, at 
least, if they had prepared 
that morning for the after- 
noon recitations to which now 
they were speedily whirled. 

Edward enjoyed it all, al- 
though the race itself with the 
Corinthians was disappoint- 
ing. It had been generally 
predicted that the Corinthians would 
win, but not by a margin of about ten 
lengths ; they trailed the Pythians from 
the start. 

Edward, who rowed seven in the 
Pythian boat, the important position 
which Sheldon had vacated, was much 
cast down, and wondered if he was 
more than one-eighth to blame, and if, 
after all, he might not fail to be 
given the expected place.in the school 
boat. 

His misgivings proved unfounded. 
The disastrous ‘‘break’’ in the Pythian 
boat had occurred behind him; num- 
bers three and four caught crabs and 
two weakened; in fact, the general 
opinion was that only Davis, at stroke, 
and Edward, at seven, had rowed in 
first-crew form. 

And they were the only ones from 
the Pythian crew to be chosen for the 
school boat; the other six were all 
Corinthians. Durant was stroke, Ed- 
ward was put in at seven and Davis 
at six; then followed five Corinthians 
in the same order in which they had 
rowed on their club crew. 

Now the training became more severe. 
The school crew, as thus made up, 
was much heavier than the Pythian 
crew had been; and Durant called on 
them for harder work. But Edward 
was strong enough for that, and liked 
it. 





There was a different feeling in 
the boat from that which there had 
been in the Pythian; it was inspiring 
to be aware of the smoothness, the 
rhythm, the speed. It was a good 
crew. And they all grew browner 
every day, until you could tell a crew 
man at once by his color. Beside him 
a member of the nine or a mere track 
athlete looked pale. 

There was one day of rest for the 
crew—the day when they, with all 
the others of St. Timothy’s School, 
accompanied the nine over to St. 
John’s to witness the annual baseball- 
game. 

Durant, who enjoyed the reputation 
of being the best-dressed boy in St. 
Timothy’s, and who was constantly 
endeavoring to raise the standard of 
those with whom he associated, conceived 
the idea of uniforming his crew for this 
occasion. 

A perquisite of membership in the crew was 
a white flannel coat, with 8S. T. S. worked in 
a red monogram on the breast pocket. No one 
had ever discovered any special usefulness for 
this garment, except to be photographed in it. 
Durant, however, suggested that they invade 
St. John’s wearing these coats and white flan- 
nel trousers to match; also red sashes and red 
neckties. The idea appealed to the crew; and 
when on that morning they emerged in their 
dazzling raiment, they excited immense enthu- 
siasm. 

Wallace, who was to conduct the somewhat 
uncertain brass band, at once rushed up to 
them. 

**You fellows must head the procession !’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘We’re not going to drive from the 
station all the way to the St. John’s field. 
We’re going to leave the barges at the big gate 
and march round their buildings and down to 
the field. You fellows must head thé proces- 
sion.’’ 

‘*Just behind the band?’’ said Durant. 

And Wallace laughed and answered, ‘‘Oh, of 
course, just behind the band.’’ 

They could not help admiring themselves and 
each other, and during the journey in the train 
Edward was mainly occupied in preserving the 
crease in his trousers and the unwrinkled spot- 
lessness of his coat. 

They lunched at a railway restaurant on 
sandwiches, pies, doughnuts and bananas. 
Durant was a good deal disturbed about the 
possible consequences of such a diet, but as he 
found there was nothing else to eat, he over- 


came his scruples, and indulged himself as freely 
as his men. 


At the railway-station where they left the 


train there were a number of big wagons and 


barges waiting for them—one decorated with 
That was for the 














nine, and all the other boys stood round and 
watched the nine climb in. 

Edward gave a farewell squeeze to Keating’s 
hand. 

‘*Swat the ball a good one for me, Keat,’’ 
he said. 

‘Don’t I wish I might!’’ answered Keating. 

He hopped on board; Jim Payne climbed up 
beside the driver. And then Durant, who was 
to lead the cheering that afternoon, called for 
three times three for the nine. They were no 
sooner ended than the band burst out into a 
joyous blare, and the decorated barge trundled 
away before those in it could recognize the 
tune. 

The other barges followed so slowly that the 
nine were soon lost to sight. Edward sat look- 
ing out on each side with eager eyes. 

Soon they left behind the pretty white New 
England village; the road ran between meadows 
and pastures and orchards, and at last ascended 
a long slope. At the top of that, among the 
trees, the roofs and towers of St. John’s were 
revealed. 

Before a brick gateway, through which there 
was a view of green lawns and handsome build- 
ings, the barges stopped, and the boys got out 
and formed for their procession: First the 
band, then, after an interval, the crew, headed 
by Durant and Edward, numbers eight and 
seven respectively; after the crew the sixth 
form, then the fifth, and so tapering down to 
the little boys at the end. They unfurled their 
red flags, the band struck up, and the proces- 
sion moved. 

Inside the gate Edward saw the St. John’s 
buildings, arranged in a quadrangle about a 
smooth green, which was 
shaded by great elms. 

Walled in and secluded 
on its hilltop, St. John’s 
was not like St. Timothy’s, 
which lay spread out and 
rambling in the open 


valley. 
“It?s a good - looking 
place, but I like ours 


better,’?’ Edward said to 
Durant. 

But he did not give 
much thought to the build- 
ings or the grounds, for 
there, swarming out of the 
two dormitories at the 
farther end of the quad- 
rangle, came the St. John’s 
boys. 

Timotby’s marched 
straight up and passed, as 
it were, in review before 
them, while St. John’s 
crowded the dormitory 
steps and overflowed upon 
the lawn. 

The band was doing its 
best to render “Marching 
Through Georgia.’’ St. 
John’s clapped and 
laughed as it went by. 

But the crew awakened 
their greatest enthusiasm, 
and received instant recog- 
nition. 

“Crew, hey, crew!’? 
was the cry, taken up by 
one St. John’s boy after 
another, and finally 
shouted by ory together : 

‘Crew! crew! crew!’’ 

There was great clap- 
ping, and the crew men took off their hats 
with the red hatbands and saluted politely. 

Edward caught a glimpse of his brother 
Charles in the top row on the steps; and 
Charles, catching Edward’s eye, thrust out his 
elbows and chest, and gave a burlesque imita- 
tion of a cake-walk. 

The procession passed and swung out behind 
the dormitories into the road to the athletic 
field, a quarter of a mile away. Already the 
St. Timothy’s nine was on the field, prac- 
tising; and as soon as the procession was 
marshaled to its place back of the first-base 
line, Durant, stepping out in front, hushed the 
band and called for the first great cheer for 
the nine. 

Just after that the infield gave a demonstra- 
tion of their abounding vitality. Each one 
seemed to want to show how hard he could 
shoot the ball at Keating; and Keating smoth- 
ered every throw in his big mitt with perfect 
confidence and nonchalance. 

Pretty soon down marched the St. John’s 
procession, also headed by a band. It went 
round behind the third-base line, and was 
cheered by St. Timothy’s. Some of the boys 
broke away and ran over to welcome friends 
among the visitors; Charles came up to Ed- 
ward. 

‘*You’re easy to find. My, but you’re con- 
spicuous!’’ he said. ‘‘ Afraid of grass stains or 
spoiling the crease, that you stand up?’’ 

The taunt brought Edward down, and the 
brothers sat together on the grass and talked. 
Edward complimented Charles upon his nose, 
in return for Charles’s pleasant words about 
his clothes. 

The St. John’s nine appeared and had their 
practise. Charles invited Edward to notice 
how superior they were at all points of the 








game. When at last St. Timothy’s took the 
field, and Dinsmore, St. John’s short-stop, 
went to the bat, Charles scrambled to his feet. 


“I’m going back to my own side,’”’ he| 


said. ‘‘From now on you’re beyond the pale. 
But I’ll see you again after the game—in 
case you feel like seeing anybody !’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








tham Stoddard then, just turned eight- 

een, was the center of observation in 
the family circle. Against the eastern wall 
of the farmhouse kitchen he had suspended a 
narrow mirror with a frame of cherry carved 
into pillars on each side. Before this he stood, 
with his back to the nearly level rays of the 
setting sun, awkwardly scraping his lean, 
tanned cheeks with a huge ‘‘wedge’’ razor. 
It was his first shave in public, and all the 
other members of the family were enjoying 
the novel sight. 

His father smiled indulgently. 
turning out, Jotham?’’ he asked. 
much of a erop?’’ 

‘‘He’s cutting it too green, pa,’’ his trouble- 
some younger brother, Ebenezer, declared. 

‘*I wonder is he doing that to please Melissa 
or Prudence?’ said his sister Polly. ‘‘He’s 
wasting his time, anyhow; they won’t either 
of them know the difference.’’ 

Mrs. Stoddard had smiled with the others, 


Ouran Stoddard, young Jo- 


**How’s it 
“ Promise 
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IT WAS HIS FIRST SHAVE IN PUBLIC. 


but she ndw shook her head warningly at the 
younger children. Jotham was speechless with 
rage, and she feared he might cut himself, for 
he was sawing fiercely just beneath his nose, 
where the tender stubble grew thickest. 

The chaffing embarrassed him, but there 
was a grievance of much longer standing that 
demanded utterance. 

Flicking off the last flake of lather, he 
wheeled about. 

‘I should think Eb might go over and feed 
Ben and Bright to-night,’’ he said, addressing 
all his hearers in general, but his father in 
particular. 

‘*I guess not !’? Ebenezer interposed, hastily 
and with emphasis. ‘‘I don’t ask you to do 
my chores any night.’’ 

“There hasn’t been any night that you’ve 
had any call to. If it was necessary, l’d do 
’em 1? 

‘‘Well, it isn’t necessary for Joe to call on 
me to-night, is it, pa?’? the younger lad de- 
manded. 

‘*No,’”’ said the father, placidly. 

Jotham spluttered forth a series of discon- 
nected sentences, ending with, ‘‘It’ll take me 
over a mile out of my way!’’ 

““Now see here, Jotham,’’ said Mr. Stoddard, 
‘‘you go and feed those oxen on the way to the 
bee, or you feed them now and don’t go to the 
bee. Take your choice; but whichever you 
do, don’t let us hear any more about it.’’ 

The tone was still placid, and there was no 
hint of anger in Mr. Stoddard’s manner, but 
Jotham understood. He took the obvious choice 
offered him in ruffled silence. 

His brown hair, long and bushy, was brushed 
backward and upward from the temples, till it 
stood far out over the nape of his neck. Its 
natural thickness did not alone account for this, 





a preparation of quince-seed extract and mutton- 
tallow, scented with bergamot, being chiefly 
responsible. His carefully bleached linen shirt, 
of home manufacture, had flaring cuffs and 
collar attached, and below the latter was a 
heavy stock of black silk that almost choked 
him, for it raised the points of*his starehed 
collar well up above his chin. The material 
was only single-ply, however, and by no means 
as board-like as a modern linen collar. 

His gray trousers fitted tightly at calf and 
ankle, and above them he wore a flowered silk 
waistcoat of gorgeous pattern and vivid hues. 
His coat, which, like the waistcoat, he had 
donned after shaving, was of blue broadcloth, 
with brass buttons and long tails, somewhat 
resembling those of a dress suit of to-day, but 
more ample, and with a high velvet collar ter- 
minating in enormous lapels. 

A gray beaver hat with bell crown capped 
the whole. The suit was new, and copied the 
latest style from Albany as closely as Adam 
Bell’s skill permitted. The local tailor was a 
little uncertain as to fit, 
but of this fact neither he 
nor his young customer 
was aware, so both were 
well satisfied with the 
result. 

Mrs. Stoddard was im- 
mensely proud of her big 
son. She followed him 
out upon the porch, and 
closed the door behind 
them. 

‘Now, Jotham,’’ she 
said,. in a low tone, ‘‘if 
they go to having any 
horse-play over at that 
husking - bee, don’t you 
take part in it. That coat’s 
most too good to wear to 
such a place, but I like 
to see you look spruce 
when you go pleasuring. 
lt might get all torn and 
mussed up if you went 
to wrestling or any such 
rough sport. You’ll re- 
member, won’t you?’’ 

‘1 guess I will, ma!’’ 
said the youth. ‘‘This 
coat cost altogether too 
much to have it spoiled 
the very first time I ever 
put it on!’’ 

Bay Jennie was already 
harnessed, and was 
now quickly attached to 
the high, open buggy 
with bottle-green running- 
gear. 
ee Jotham’s brother and 

sister, peering from be- 

hind a half-closed shutter, 

saw him turn about and 
drive to the north. One debatable point 
was thus settled—he was going after Melissa 
Rugg. 
Although Eb and Polly did not know it, the 
feeding of Ben and Bright had determined the 
matter. Melissa Rugg lived a mile farther 
away than Prudence Barber, but Jotham had 
known her ever since he could remember, 
while Prudence was a newcomer, an acquaint- 
ance of less thana year. Jotham admired them 
both, although he was beginning to believe that 
Prudence was the prettier. 

With a boy’s self-consciousness, he felt that 
it would be very embarrassing to request either 
of them to hold the horse while he ran up the 
long lane to feed the oxen in the old hay barn 
on the ‘‘south place.’? But he could bring 
himself to ask such a favor of Melissa, although 
never of Prudence. For days he had striven 
to bribe, wheedle or bully the mischievous 
Ebenezer into assuming the task for one night 
only, but the younger brother, suspecting some 
unrevealed motive, had stoutly refused. 

All this time he had hesitated between the 
two girls, till at last, convinced that he would 
have to feed the oxen, he had gone to invite 
Melissa to accompany him. This was almost 
at the eleventh hour; and—not wholly to his 
surprise—he had been coldly received. An 
hour of earnest pleading had been required to 
wring a seemingly reluctant consent from the 
maiden, and he thanked his stars that he could 
truthfully deny having previously invited Pru- 
dence, when he was tartly charged with that 
offense. 

Jotham reached the door of the Rugg home- 
stead shortly after sundown, and in due time 
started with Melissa for the husking-bee. The 
coming evening of noisy but innocent sport 
furnished a topic for languid conversation fer 
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a half-hour ; but at last, when it became neces- 
sary to turn off on a cross-road to reach the 
south place, the reason for the détour had to 
be explained. 

‘*Er—the fact is, Melissa,’’ said the lad, 
plunging desperately into the disagreeable sub- 
ject and looking as miserable as he felt, ‘‘I’ve 
got to feed our oxen over on the south place. 
You won’t mind holding the horse while I run 
into the barn, will you?’’ 

“Jotham Stoddard,’’ said Melissa, abruptly 
facing him, ‘‘is that what’s been worrying you 
for the last two weeks ?’’ 

**Y-e-s,’’ he replied, blushing still deeper 
through his tan, for he knew that while he 
was telling the literal truth, he was giving her 
a wrong impression. ‘I hate to take a girl 
anywhere and have to stop like that. I —’” 

Melissa laughed merrily. ‘What fools boys 
are sometimes !’’ she exclaimed, all her former 
constraint disappearing. ‘‘I guess it won’t 
hurt me to hold the horse. I guess’’—a sigh— 
‘St has hurt me a great deal more to imagine 
something else. ’’ ’ 

Jotham ignored the opening thus offered, and 
changed the subject; he was a simple-minded 
lad, and his deceit grated upon his conscience. 

He left her, seated in the buggy, below the 
bars, and raced up the lane to the barn. Quickly 
filling two wooden buckets at the pump, ‘he 
watered the cattle, and then, hanging his cum- 
bersome hat on a peg, scrambled up the ladder 
to the hay-loft. 

The oxen were standing before an open rack 
at one corner of the main floor, with their necks 
thrust through heavy board stanchions. Above 
each division of the rack, leading down from 
the loft, was a hay chute, a vertical wooden 
funnel, with its four converging sides worn 
smooth by years of use. 

Jotham knew perfectly well where these two 
funnels were, but in the semidarkness, hastily 
reaching for the fork, he stepped squarely into 
the one over old Ben’s manger, and with a 
hoarse exclamation of anger and alarm, shot 
downward out of sight. 

The neck of the funnel at the bottom was 
too small to permit his arms and shoulders to 
pass through. He stopped short with a bump, 
the breath being almost driven from his body ; 
but no time was afforded him to plan a leisurely 
means of retreat. 

Old Ben was up in arms on the instant. The 
utterly unexpected apparition of dangling gray 
legs and kicking feet barely an inch in front 
of his nose filled him with rage. He accepted 
the assumed challenge, and banged the legs 
against the manger railing, inflicting many 
bruises, although the brass tips on the ends of 
his long horns prevented him from drawing 
blood. He was also hampered by the stan- 
chions, but not to such a degree that Jotham 
appreciated the protection they afforded. 

The unhappy young man doubled up like a 
jack-knife, bringing his knees against the out- 
side of the chute. The position was uncom- 
fortable in the extreme, and one that it was 
impossible to maintain for any length of time, 
but at least his legs were momentarily out of 
harm’s way. 

““B-o-o-0 !’? said Ben, rolling his eyes up- 
ward and lunging viciously at the empty air. 
Bright also was leaping about and making the 
stanchions quiver. 

Jotham felt with the toe of one foot for the 
bar across the stanchions, but could not quite 
touch it. He next tried to reach the upper 
edge of the chute with his hands, but it was 
too high above his head. Flesh and blood could 
not long endure the strain of holding his legs 
aloft, and they finally dropped down, to be 
hooked anew, and jerked upward again. 

More than ten minutes had elapsed by this 
time, and he was as far from escaping as when 
he had first fallen. He could not bring himself 
to call for help—that would be too galling; 
besides, it was doubtful if Melissa, at the foot 
of the lane, could hear his muffled cries. 

He looked down through a narrow chink at 
his waist line, and saw the top of Ben’s head 
—the tuft between the horns—directly below 
the mouth of the funnel. There was a step- 
ping-stone to freedom—perhaps! Instantly he 
lowered his feet upon it, and before the startled 
ox could surge backward, leaped with all his 
strength, with arms extended. 

His fingers clutched the edge of the chute, a 
dozen thistles piercing the flesh, but he gave 
no heed to the pain. Slowly he drew himself 
upward, convinced that his troubles were nearly 
over, till his chin was level with the floor of 
the loft. There he stopped short; his volumi- 
nous coat tails had caught on something, prob- 
ably a projecting nail point, at one corner of 
the chute, and he was held fast. 

‘Tf this ain’t a fix!’’ he gasped. “I’ve just 
got to holler!’? But he was spared this final 
humiliation. 

Melissa, faintly hearing the bawling and 
thrashing about at the barn, had become 
alarmed. Hitching the horse to the fence, she 
hurried up the lane. ‘‘Jotham!’’ she called, 
at the barn door. ‘‘Jotham, what’s the mat- 
ter?’ . 

“1’m—I’m in the hay chute!’’ he cried. 
“Don’t go near those oxen down there. Come 
up the ladder, if you can!’? His arms were 
relaxing and his breath came in gasps. 

In a moment she had him by the collar. 
‘‘Look out for my coat!’? he exclaimed, but 











too late; already he was being dragged forth, 
with an ominous sound of ripping and tearing 
from below. 

Ruefully he threw down a couple of forkfuls 
of hay, and then descended the ladder after his 
rescuer. Out in the moonlight, still absent- 
mindedly holding his hat, which he had taken 
from its peg, he paused to take stock of himself. 
His bruises were of no consequence; but the 
right tail of his coat, instead of hanging decor- 
ously behind, was flung out like a banner at 
one side, with the lining foremost, and all but 
separated from the remainder of the garment. 

“T’m afraid I can’t go —’’ he began. 

“T’m afraid you can’t, either, Jotham,’’ said 
Melissa, in frank agreement. 

‘*And ma,’’ he continued, for he was still 
only a boy, ‘‘said I mustn’t wrestle. No 


wrestling ever’d have fixed my coat like this. 
It’s Eb’s fault. If he’d had any accommodation 
about him, this never’d have happened !’’ 

Melissa had been carefully inspecting the 
damages. ‘‘You get into the buggy and come 
back home with me,’’ she said, soothingly. 
‘*That’s mostly ripped; there’s only a little 
tear. I can fix it so your mother’!l never notice 
it. We'll have a sewing -bee, instead of a 
husking-bee, to-night, Jotham.’’ 





Sixty years had passed when Grandfather 
Stoddard, between smiles and unshed tears, 
told me the details of this story. “‘And ma 
| never knew a thing had happened for nearly a 
| year,”’ he declared, proudly. 
mother was a wonderful needlewoman as long 
| as she lived, my boy !’’ 
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This year, there- 
fore, I am sixty- 
one years of age. 
Half a century has 


| WAS born in 1849. 


passed since I was a boy. What has hap-| days. 


pened in this short period of fifty years? 


as in the days of 
Genghis Khan. 
To-day the trans- 
Siberian express cov- 
ers the distance in ten 
It is needless to adduce further illustra- 
tions of world shrinkage under the potent 


I am not about to try to write even in outline | influence of steam on land and on sea. 


the history of the world since the middle of the 
nineteenth century. I wish only 


Speed, however, is only one factor in travel. 
Comfort is hardly less essen- 


tial. If travelling is difficult, 
rough and wearying, even a 
reduction of actual time may 
not be an actual diminution of 
the obstacle which mere space 
offers to the interecommunica- 
tions of nations. To take a 


to note some two or three of the 
more salient alterations that have 
been brought about in the world 
since I first began to look about 
me 


On objects not yet known, 
when all is new 











And all is lovely. 


To me this will be no unpleas- 
ing exercise. For, thank God! 
I have preserved the heart of a 
boy under the gray hairs of 
aman. And my purpose will 
be abundantly fulfilled if I set 
some of my readers musing a 
while upon the changes which 
they have lived through since 
they, too, were boys. 

The first thing that 
strikes one is the ex- 
traordinary extent to 
which the world has 
shrunk in the last fifty 








homely simile, if a man were 
to be so seasick after a day’s 
swiit steaming across an inland 
lake that he could do no work 
for a day after he landed, it 
would be shorter for him to 
make a land journey of thirty- 
six hours round the lake rather 
than make the passage in 
twenty-four. The improve- 
ment in the comfort of travel 
has more than kept pace with 
the increase of speed. 

It is true that the American 
railway cars, which forty years 











years. When I was a 
boy the world was 
a place of magnificent 
distances. It was beginning to shrink, but 
the process was in its infancy. 

Since then the shrinkage has gone at an 
accelerating ratio, until to-day it is from one- 
half to one-quarter the size it was when I was 
a boy. 

When the Mayflower crossed the Atlantic the 
distance from Plymouth Sound to Plymouth 
Bay was sixty days. The Mauretania now 
steams from land to land in four days and a 
half. The Atlantic to us, therefore, is only 
one-twelfth as wide as it was to the Puritans 
of the seventeenth century. 


The First ‘‘ Atlantic Ferry.’’ 


HEN the first steamers started the 
W Atlantic steam ferry, it took nearly 

three weeks to ply from Europe to 
America. Plenty of ships now cross from 
land to land in five days. In my lifetime, 
therefore, the Atlantic has been narrowed by 
the potent influence of steam to one-fourth of 
its former expanse. 

Nor is the process even yet complete. Engi- 
neers talk of reducing the time necessary to 
pass from the Old World to the New to three 
days, or even less. But without venturing into 
the realms of speculation, it is sufficient to 
confine our survey to accomplished facts. They 
will sufficiently prove the astonishing shrink- 
age of the world that has been effected in our 
time. 

Great as has been the shrinkage effected on 
sea, that of the land has been much greater. 
Contrast, for instance, the duration of a journey 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast in 1849, 


and the time it takes to-day to travel by the | and weeks in the trackless expanse of the ocean ; 


Pacific express from New 


NOW. 


RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ago were far ahead of those of 
Europe, have now no longer 
even pride of place, but as 


the Pullman is to the old | shrunk 
stage-coach, so are the carriages in most of the | aghast. 


through lines to those which were in habitual 
use fifty years ago. 

The improvement on ocean steamers has been 
still more marked. ‘The liner is now a floating 
palace, and the steerage passenger at the pres- 
ent time travels more comfortably than the 
saloon passenger, even if he were monarch or 


the sixties. 


the time necessary to transport our bodies and 
our merchandise from place to place is remark- 
able, it is trivial compared with the shrinkage 
that has been effected in the transportation of 
messages. 

When I was a boy there was no deep-sea 
cable in existence. No news could be trans- 
mitted from America to England in less time 
than a steamer could cross from Queenstown 
to New York. It took five months for London 
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world that science has created in 
the last sixty years. 

It is a melancholy fact that the 
politicians and the statesmen have 
not kept pace with the inventor 
and the scientist. The mechanical 
progress of the world has out- 
stripped its growth both in morals 
and in statecraft. 

But although neither religion 
nor philosophy has made men 
more brotherly, the steamship and 
the railway have made them all 


the number of its inhabitants. When 
I turn over the geographies which 
were my lesson-books at school, it 
seems to me as if whole nations 
had actually come into existence 
without our noticing it. 

Since I was born Russia, Germany 
and the United States 
have more than doubled 
their population. That is 
to say, if as many people 
as those who lived in 
these countries in 1849 





‘Your grand- | 


| 


were to be killed off to- 
morrow, there would still 
be more Russians, more 
Germans and more 
Americans in the world 
than there were sixty 
years ago. It is difficult 


such near neighbors that they are 
perforce becoming neighborly. 
War still lingers, but it is no 
longer the customary employment 
of civilized states. Preparations 
for wars which occur seldom, or 
not at all, consume the energies 




















THEN. 


NOW. 


THE POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


| to find any agreement among statisticians, but and the resources of the civilized world. But 
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millionaire, could do in the fifties, or even in| perforce have to dine off each other. 
}not put it exactly that way, but that is a 
If the shrinkage of the world measured by | vivid mode of summarizing his doctrine. 





to communicate with Australia, ten months to 
receive a reply. To-day it does not take as | 
many minutes, and reformers who have secured 
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ocean penny postage are now agitating for | 
cablegrams at a penny a word. 


By Wireless. 


FTER the cable came the wireless messages, 
that latest wonder of the world. From 
their office in Whitehall the sea lords of 

the Admiralty exchange wireless messages at all 
hours of day or night with all the war-ships of 
Britain that may be on the high seas within a 
radius of a thousand miles. 

In olden days whole fleets were lost for days 


to-day their captains are never 
































York to San Francisco. out of earshot of the Admiralty 

The days of the prairie- THEN until they are on the other side 
schooner and the emigrant Sun | Mon | Tues] wep] vc] rm | sat of Malta. The world has shrunk 
wagon-train are still fresh a to the dimensions of a whisper- 
in the memories of many ing-gallery. Before 
still living. What is now long we shall no 
done in days formerly took * 16 17 NOW doubt be able to tele- 
months. 22 23 24 |[sn [men [tes] wes] 1c] phone from Chicago 
éaea a rg i 29-30 31 1 2 7 ay ay Mg — 

H stances has been alk 

effected in -Asia. When I sgevative 8 910 11 12 13 14 China fi aa — 
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demanding an __ indefinite steam and electricity 
time, the endurance of is the greatest 
infinite hardships and serious dangers. There | outstanding change in the world since I 


were no highways across Siberia; it took as 
long to travel from Peking to St. Petersburg 














was a boy, the second is hardly less start- 





ling. The smaller the world, the greater 





| of the population in each of these countries in | 


in round numbers the following are the figures | the modern British navy, over which John 
Bull has lavished an average of fifteen million 


1849 and 1910: pounds a year ever since I was a boy of ten, 


: 1849 1910 Increase | and is now spending thirty-five million pounds 
Russia 60,000,000 155,000,000 95,000,000 | 4 year, has never once during all that period 
Germany 32,000,000 65,000,000 33,000,000 


fired a single shot in naval war in any part 
of the world. The Germans spend thirty-eight 
million pounds a year on their army, and in 
thirty-eight years that army has never waged 
a war. 


United States 23,000,000 90,000,000 67,000,000 


Silently, by the mere increase of births over 
deaths, each of these great nations has brought 
into the world another practically new nation. 
How seldom we think of these things. The | 
cradle is mightier than the sword. Germany 
thirty years ago, by the annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine, added less than two millions of HE establishment of The Hague Con- 
unwilling subjects to the fatherland. Since bi ference as a permanent institution is 


A More Peaceful World. 


that time the mothers of Germany have added 
twenty millions of sons and daughters to the 
children of the empire. 

The increase of the population of other coun- 
tries has not been so marked, but the following | 
figures are suggestive: 

1848 1910 Increase | 


a sign that the collective sense of man- 
kind is revolting against the armed anarchy 
which wastes the earnings of labor and 
diverts the intellect of mankind to the cult of 
slaughter. 

The rights of neutrals are at last beginning 
to take precedence of the rights of belligerents. 


United Kingdom 27,000,000 45,000,000 18,000,000 | The right of national war is already visibly 
Italy 24,000,000 35,000,000 11,000,000 | going the way of the right of private war. 
If to the population of the United Kingdom | The common interest of the human race is 
we add the white English-speaking colonists, | being more and more asserted against the 


we bring it up to fifty-eight indulgence of the passions or 
millions, of whom only THEN ambitions of two or more 
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thirty millions existed in powers. 


1848, so that the Britons at The last two Hague Con- 

home and abroad have in- ferences proclaimed that it 

creased twenty-eight mil- was the duty of all civilized 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 

22 23 24 25 ip 
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lions. governments to call the atten- 
If in 1848 the statesmen tion of any quarreling states 
of these five nations had to the existence of the 
been told that they would Permanent Court of Arbi- 
have to provide in the next tration. 
sixty years’ for over two A future’Hague Confer- 
hundred million additional ence will enact that it is 
citizens, they would have ; not less a duty to compel 
from the task \ " the disputants to settle 
But the work has ee = their quarrels with less 
been done. NOW annoyance to their neigh- 
A hundred years ago bors than by making a 
Malthus demonstrated that the millennium | cockpit of the markets and meeting-places of 
would of necessity end in cannibalism, for | mankind. When men were less thick upon 
the human race delivered from the checks of | the ground, there was elbow-room to fight. 
war, famine and pestilence would so vastly | ‘To-day there is not. ‘To-morrow there will be 
exceed the means of subsistence that they would | still less. 
He did It is altogether possible that the aeroplane, 
which obliterates frontiers and renders customs 
duties so difficult of collection, will give the 
necessary impetus to the movement in favor of 















RELATIVE LENGTH 
OF TIME TO 
COMMUNICATE 


When 
Malthus lived, England was supposed to be 
overcrowded with one hundred and fifty per- | the establishment of an international court, with 
sons per square mile. To-day there are six | international jurisdiction enforced by an inter- 
hundred persons per square mile. But instead national police. 
of starving, the quadrupled population is better | Since I was a boy Italy and Germany have 
fed than before. been unified, Africa has been partitioned, Spain 

This brings me to a third amazing change— | has been driven from the New World, which 
the creation of enormous capital and its em- | she discovered and colonized. The Pope, who 
ployment on a gigantic scale on what in 1849 | once divided the New World between Portugal 
and Spain, has been deprived of 
the last acre of the States of the 
Church, being compensated, how- 
ever, by the declaration of the 
infallibility of the pontifical chair. 
France, which was a republic when 
I was born, has made and destroyed 
an empire, and is now a republic 
again. 

There has been a revival of the 
monarchical principle in Europe. 
Side by side with it has been 





RELATIVE SIZES OF 
OCEAN - LINERS. 


THEN. 


were either unknown industries or industries|a not less notable development of socialism. 


but in their infancy. In England, when I was| The South and Central American republics 
born, people were holding up their hands in | have emerged from their obscurity and made a 
amazement at what was described as the truly | brilliant début on the world’s stage at The 
enormous sum of two hundred million pounds | Hague Conference of 1908. 
invested in British railways. To-day we have 
added more than one thousand millions to that, 
and still are not content. In the United States 
seventeen thousand million dollars have been ar PAN, which sixty years ago was as negli- 
raised for the same purpose. In 1850 there gible a factor in the affairs of the world as 
were only nine thousand miles of railway in Tibet is to-day, has taken her seat among the 
the States; to-day there are two hundred and | great powers of the world. Asia, roused from 
forty thousand. That is to say that over ninety- the slumber of centuries by the reverberating 
five per cent. of all the railways in the New | thunder of the Japanese guns, has suddenly 
World has been built since I was a boy. | developed a passion for parliaments. From 
Our vast network of electric telegraphs and | Peking to St. Petersburg, in Persia and in 
telephone-wires is all of comparatively recent | Constantinople, the representative assembly is 
origin. ‘The tram-car, the elevator, the electric | the fetish of our day. 
trolley, the motor-car, the dirigible balloon and Of all the monarchs who reigned when I was 
the aeroplane have all come into existence since | born, Francis Joseph alone survives. Since 1549 
I was a boy. Electricity has been tamed and | five new kingdoms have been born into the world 
trained to be the most efficient servant of man-|—Roumania, Servia, Norway, Bulgaria and 
kind. | Montenegro. The kingdom of Hungary has been 
The costless drainage of a wilderness drives | resurrected, and the House of Savoy established 
the dynamos which light our cities, drive our |as kings of Italy in the city of the Cesars. 
machinery and haul our cars. It is a new! The Khedive of Egypt has been converted into 


New Nations and Rulers. 

















a British vassal, the Bey of Tunis is the puppet 
of France, the Sultan of Morocco awaits his 
doom. 

It is difficult to say which has been the most 
important political event since 1849. The most 
conspicuous at present is the rise of a mail-clad 
German Empire. Theawakening of Asia may, 
however, cast even the ambitions of Germany 
into the shade. But the peopling of the world 
with English-speaking men under the Stars and 
Stripes and the Union Jack is a phenomenon 
not less significant, with consequences not less 
important. 

The changes which have been achieved in 
mechanics and in politics since I was a boy are 
not so great as those which have been wrought 
in the popular conception of the world in which 
we live. Fifty years ago most people had only 


dimly begun to realize that geological science 








was destined to revolutionize that conception. 
Most of the controversies which disturbed the 
peace of the Protestant churches when I was 
a boy have ceased to interest mankind. Instead 
of discussing predestination and free will, the 
Christian Church is fortunately turning more 
and more to questions which concern the wel- 
fare of society. 

Sixty years ago the salvation of the soul of 
the individual sinner was the preoccupation of 
the preacher. To-day the regeneration of col- 
lective humanity, the redemption of society, 
take the foremost place. 

Those who once confined their attention 
to the Kingdom of Heaven that is within, 
have come to realize that the internal king- 
dom must never rest until it has succeeded 


in fulfilling the great petition that ‘‘Thy will | 


may be done, on earth as it is in Heaven.’’ 
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= EALLY,”’ said Mrs. eee 

R “T am tempted to refuse that 

invitation for to-morrow night, after all.” 

The little group round the breakfast-table 
looked up quickly. ‘‘Why?’’ they all asked. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, slowly, “there are several 
reasons for my doing it. I know it’s silly, 
but I don’t believe any of you can understand 
just how timid I feel. Just think! For almost 
twelve years I have not eaten a meal away 
from home. I’m afraid I sha’n’t know how to 
behave. I’m afraid I’ll disgrace the family.’’ 

‘‘Why, mama, the very idea!’’ This excla- 
mation came simultaneously from Jessie and 
May. 

“T think as much!’’ cried Grace. ‘‘We’ll 
spend the next two days in coaching you. The 
first thing you must learn is to sit down and 
rise up properly. That’s what our physical 
training teacher told us. 

“T’ll show you how it is done, and then you 
must try it. When you go to sit down you 
must step out to the side of your chair, this 
way. Then you advance your right foot till 
it’s directly in front of your chair, this way. 
Then you swing the weight of your body to the 
right hip and gracefully sink into your seat, 
like this, the left foot remaining just in front 
and outside the chair. Try it now.’’ 

Mrs. Cameron laughingly protested, but Grace 
insisted. 

‘‘There! You did pretty well that time,’’ 
she said, after the third trial. ‘‘We’ll practise 
it till you get it perfect.’’ 

The others had caught the spirit, and poor 
Mrs. Cameron was overwhelmed with laughing 
instructions. 

‘Don’t tell me any more just now!’’ she 
cried, at last. ‘‘Give me time to digest this 
first instalment. ’’ 

‘*But, mama,’”’ said Jessie, sobering down, 
‘*‘you said there were several reasons. What 
are the other reasons? You gave us only 
one.”’ 

Mrs. Cameron hesitated, and colored a little. 
‘Oh, the other reasons are just the same, I 
guess,’’ she answered. ‘‘I hope you don’t 
think that I was complaining. You know I 
have never regretted one minute that I devoted 
to our Annie. I wouldn’t have had things dif- 
ferent if I could. Those years have drawn us 
all closer together. ’’ 

A silence fell upon them at this, but the 
serious mood soon passed, and the girls were 
laughing again. 

“Of course I’ll go,’’ she assured them, as 
she rose from the table. “You couldn’t keep 
me at home if you tried.’’ 

She went up to her room, Mr. Cameron 
started down-town to his office, and the girls set 
about their daily task of doing the housework. 

School was over, and the three sisters had 
taken upon themselves the whole burden of the 
household management. They had never been 
allowed to plan things before. 

“We can do it just as well as you,’’ declared 
eighteen-year-old Jessie, who had just finished 
her high-school course that spring, and conse- 
quently felt herself equal to anything. ‘‘You 
need a complete vacation this summer, and 
you’ve certainly earned it. I wish we could 
send you off for a trip,’’ she added, wistfully. 
‘*But of course I suppose we couldn’t afford 
that.’’ 


‘But you can play the fine lady here at | 
said Grace. ‘‘Because you | 


home, anyway,’”’ 
are not going to do a single thing unless you 
just want to.’’ 

Mrs. Cameron had yielded to this plan with- 
out very much persuasion. For twelve years 
she had been kept at home by a sickly and 
afflicted child. Little Annie had required 
almost constant care and attention. The Cam- 
eron income was not large, and Annie’s ex- 
penses had made it necessary for the family to 
practise the strictest economy. 

Now the suffering little spirit was at rest. 
With the household cares taken off her shoul- 
ders, Mrs. Cameron came after a time to feel 
once more a desire for the pleasures of society, 
of which she had been fond in her younger 
days. And when she and Mr. Cameron had 
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pee an invitation to a dinner- 
party, she was as delighted as a girl. 

Nor were the others less pleased. ‘‘It will 
be a treat to go out with my wife again in a 
social way,’’ said Mr. Cameron. ‘‘It has been 
a long time since I have had that pleasure.’’ 

‘*Tt’s so nice that this particular invitation 
came just now,” said Grace. ‘‘You’ll make 
your second début into society among the nicest 
people in town.’’ 

‘‘And you must let us fix you up just as we 
want to,’’ said May. ‘‘You know you always 
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“ THERE! 


fuss over us when we are going anywhere. 
Now it’s our turn.’’ 

Mrs. Cameron laughed and told them they 
might do anything they wanted, even to put- 
ting her hair up on curlers. But the night 
had brought reflections, and she had been 
tempted, as she said at breakfast, to refuse the 
invitation. 

Up-stairs, she put this feeling resolutely 
away. She knew, as her husband had said, 
that it would soon pass. ‘‘And I’ll forget all 
about not having anything new to wear, too,’’ 
she said to herself, as she spread her one good 
gown, a black silk very much out of fashion, 
and studied it with a view to alterations. ‘‘I 
hope none of the dear hearts will suspect that 
I have been silly enough to worry about that.’’ 
Down-stairs, the girls were holding an excited 
conference. . 

“T just know,”’ Jessie had said, “that mama 
didn’t give the real reason why she hesitated 
about to-morrow night.’’ 

Grace and May had looked up inquiringly 
at this, and Jessie had continued: ‘‘She hasn’t 
anything fit to wear. She hasn’t had anything 
new for a long time, except house dresses. ’’ 

‘*Surely,’’ exclaimed Grace, ‘‘we’re not so 
poor that she can’t have a decent gown! She 
was talking just yesterday about getting us all 
new white dresses for the summer.’’ 

‘*That’s just it,’’ said Jessie. ‘‘Mama would 
do without everything to give us girls what 











she thought we wanted. You stay here. I’m 
going up to find out if that isn’t the real reason.’’ 

When she entered her mother’s room, she 
found her turning over the black silk with an 
air of despair; it was so hopelessly out of 
fashion. Jessie’s suspicions were instantly 
confirmed, and the color surged to her face as 
she mentally compared the old silk with the 
pretty party gown that her mother had given 
her for her senior year. 

‘‘Mama,”’ she said, holding her off at arm’s 
length and looking straight into her eyes, ‘‘is 
that all you have to wear to-morrow night? 
Were you trying to fix that over?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes,’? said Mrs. Cameron. 
you think I can??? 

Jessie gave it a contemptuous glance. ‘‘There 
won’t be another woman there in black. 
They’ ll all have on light dresses of some kind. 
And besides, that’s so old-fashioned that you 
never could make it look like anything.’’ 

‘It’s all I have,’’ said Mrs. Cameron, slowly. 
‘But if you think it won’t do, maybe I had 
better stay at home.’’ 

“Stay at home!’’ cried Jessie. ‘‘Mama, 
you’re going to have a new dress, and I’m 
going to make it for you.’’ 

Mrs. Cameron took her daughter’s flushed 
face between her hands. ‘ ‘It’s dear of you to 
think of it,’’ she said, “but I can’t afford a 
new gown now. You girls will all need some- 
thing new soon. I can have just as good a 
time in my old dress. The people I shall meet 
are not the kind who measure a woman by the 
clothes she wears. ’’ 

‘*But, mama, if papa can afford to get new 
dresses for us girls, he can afford to get some- 
thing for you, too.’’ 

‘* Jessie,’’ said her mother, reprovingly, ‘‘you 
ought to know your father better than that. 


“Don’t 


LOOK AT YOURSELF!" 


You know he would give me anything I asked 
for. But I wouldn’t get a new gown for 
myself now if I had the money in my hand. 
We owe too many bills. Of course, I know 
they’Il be paid all right, in time, but I wouldn’t 
feel right wearing new clothes when money is 
as scarce as it is now.’’ 

“TI didn’t mean it that way,’ said Jessie, 
contritely. ‘‘I meant that if any one has to do 
without, it’s our turn. I’m going right down- 
town and talk to papa about it.’’ 

“Jessie, you must do nothing of the kind. 
It’s sweet of you to want me to have something 
new, but my judgment is better than yours, 
and you are not to mention the matter to your 
father.’’ 

Jessie’s face had brightened suddenly while 
her mother was speaking. She turned to the 
black silk and began to examine it. ‘‘Perhaps 
we can do something with this, after all,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You rip out those sleeves and rip off 
that flounce, and as soon as I finish my work 
I’ll come and help you.’’ 

Jessie was the seamstress of the family. 
Naturally quick and clever with her needle and 
skilful in cutting and fitting, she had cultivated 
her talent. 

Now she discussed plans briefly with her 
mother, and left the room. She hastened down- 
stairs to Grace and May. 

‘*How much money have you?’”’ she asked. 

Without waiting for an answer she went on: 
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‘‘What do you think? The only thing mama’s 
got to wear is that old black silk she has had 
ever since I can remember. She just must 
have a new dress. But I don’t believe she’d 
accept it if I asked papa for the money. But 
if we girls get it with our own money, 
she’d have to take it. Two days isn’t very 
much time, but I can get it made if we all 
help.’’ 

The others were enthusiastic at once. They 
found that among them they had sixteen dollars, 
money that they had been saving to get various 
little personal things that every girl covets. 
By the time the money was counted, Jessie 
had put on her hat. 

‘“‘Tf mama wants me, tell her I’ve gone 
down-town. You needn’t tell her what for. 
T’ll be back soon.’’ 

‘*Can you get anything nice enough for that 
amount?’’ asked May, anxiously. 

‘I think so. You get the dining-room table 
cleared so I can cut on it, and oil and clean 
the machine, and hunt out my patterns. They’! 


fit mama,’’ and she was gone. 
In less than an hour she was back. ‘‘I’ve 
got the sweetest thing!’’ she cried. ‘‘Is mama 


still up-stairs? Let’s go up there and look at 
it together. ’’ 

The three ran into the room, and Jessie tore 
open her bundle and spread the contents out on 
the bed. 

“Oh! Oh!’ cried Grace and May. 
that pretty ?’’ 

‘*Tt’s for you, mother!’’ cried May. 

‘T told you, Jessie,’’ began Mrs. Cameron, 
“that you were not to ask your father 
for —’’ 

Jessie playfully put her hand over her 
mother’s mouth. 

**] didn’t. Don’t get excited, mama mine. 
We girls took our own money. We had a 
right to spend that as we pleased, didn’t 
we??? 

Mrs. Cameron pushed the hand away and 
tried to speak, but her voice failed her, and she 
sank helplessly down in the chair. May, 
the baby, was on her lap in a moment, and 
the others had their arms round her. 

‘**You see, it’s a big event,’’ said Grace. 
‘‘We want you to make your début in proper 
style.’’ 

‘*And you’ll look so sweet in white,’’ said 
May. 

‘‘And we knew you wouldn’t dare scold if 
we took our own money,”’ said Jessie. 

Mrs. Cameron gathered them all into her 
arms. ‘‘I know there never were three such 
dear girls anywhere,’’ she said. 

‘*Oh, yes, there are!’’ said Jessie. ‘‘Stand 
up now, Mrs. Cameron, and let me take your 
measurements. ’’ 

There were cutting and basting, and the whir 
of the sewing-machine, and the whipping on of 
lace in the Cameron house the rest of that 
morning. When Mr. Cameron came home at 
noon, he found his wife and Jessie too busy to 
greet him with more than a nod. 

‘‘What’s up?’’ he asked. 

**Go into the kitchen,’’ answered Jessie, with 
her mouth full of pins. ‘‘The girls’ll tell you. 
Haven’t time myself.’’ 

He came back looking rather hurt. 
didn’t you let me in on this?’”’ he asked. 

**Because,’’ said Jessie, ‘‘mama forbade my 
saying anything to you about it.’’ 

‘*Well, the next time —’’ he began. His wife 
gave him a significant glance, and he said no 
more just then; but after dinner he had a chance 
to speak to her alone. 

“The next time you want a new dress,’’ he 
said, severely, ‘‘I want you to let me know. 
I suppose I ought to have thought of it, but I 
didn’t. I haven’t any money to throw away, 
but I can afford to dress my wife decently, 
if I have to work till midnight to do it.’’ 

‘*No, no, you don’t understand,’’ she urged. 
**Tt was all the girls’ doing. I had no thought 
of getting anything new. I didn’t need it. 
But when they took their own money I was 
helpless. ’’ 

The next day and a half was a merry time 
for the whole family. The ‘ ‘coaching’? was 
kept up gaily, and every little while during 
the waking hours some one would think of 
some new point of etiquette with regard to 
which Mrs. Cameron would be gravely in- 
structed. 

The new gown was finished by five o’clock. 
“Now, mama,’’ announced May, ‘‘you are to 
lie down and rest until it is time to dress. 
Then we’re all going to help you get ready. 
You need at least three maids to prepare you 
for this great occasion, and we all want the 
fun of helping.’’ 

May had put her mother’s hair up on curlers 
early in the day, and she and Grace arranged it, 
while Jessie put a forgotten last touch to the 
white dress. 

‘*There! Look at yourself!’’ cried Grace, 
as she gave a finishing pat to the soft coils. 

Mrs. Cameron gazed disapprovingly at her 
reflection in the mirror. ‘‘Oh, I can’t wear it 
all puffed out this way !’’ she pleaded. “‘I’ll 
feel silly all the evening. Let me straighten 
it back a little.’’ 

But the girls insisted. ‘‘You look so pretty 
that way, mama, please!’’ they urged, and she 
yielded. 

When the last pin was in place, Mr. Camerol 
was called to approve and admire, and with 
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knife and not to drink from the finger-bow], 
the two were gone. 

The clocks were striking twelve as they 
unlocked the hall door and stepped inside. 
The sound of suppressed laughter floated down | 
to them. 


‘‘I wonder,’’ said Mrs. Cameron, ‘‘if those | 


foolish children have been sitting up?’’ 


‘Did you have a good time?’’ called a voice | 


from above. 
‘*Enjoyed every minute,’’ responded Mrs. 
Cameron, heartily. 
**And you didn’t eat with your knife?’’ 
‘*Nor drink from the finger-bow] ?’’ 


‘‘And did you say ‘prunes and prisms’ before | 


you left the dressing-room, so your mouth 
| would look pretty and sweet ?’’ 

‘She was the belle of the evening,’’ broke 
|in Mr. Cameron. “She was so popular that 
it was as much as I could do to get a word 
with her the whole time.’’ 

‘*Good!’’ cried Jessie. 
| bed. ?? 

‘‘And don’t get up till you are called,’’ said 
Grace. 

*“T’ll bring your breakfast to you at the 
proper time,’’ added May, and the three scur- 
| ried back to bed. 

‘*Bless their dear hearts!’’ said Mrs. Cam- 
eron, softly. 
| “Yes,’? said her husband. ‘‘They’re grow- 
ing more like their mother every day.’’ 


“Now go right to 
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HE goose blind stood on the inner side of 
the bar, looking across the bay at the 


lights of the town. It was a low, win- 
dowless structure, thatched all over with sedge, 
its rear wall set in one of the crested dunes 
from which, at a little distance, it was indis- 
tinguishable. One hundred feet of thatched 
breastworks ran across its front, and projected 
finlike on each side, concealing the goose-pens 
and the aisle along which old Enos Warden 
paced while on watch. 

In front the rough shingle had been removed, 
and an inviting beach made of bright sand. 
On this the old anchor geese stood shaking their 
leather tethers and dipping restless bills into 
their cans of fresh water. Trained to this idle 
life though they were, they had shown unusual 
restlessness all that morning, straining at their 
stakes and fretfully whipping their mutilated 
wings. Although Enos’s keen eyes had seen 
no game, on several occasions the geese had 
burst into a wild chorus of honking that set 
the goslings trampling in their pens. 

“‘T guess it’s the weather,’’ said Enos. “If 
ever I saw a storm coming, there’s one on the 
way now.”’ 

Wind and scud were streaming high up 
across a gray-green sky, but the thatch hardly 
lifted on the roof of the blind. Enos straight- 
ened his figure, bent with years of crouching 
behind the breastworks, and eyed the wide 
bay, whose pinkish flats were hardly covered 
by the incoming tide. The water was opaque 
and sullen, and the roar of it, on the outer edge 
of the bar, was very heavy for this period of 
the tide. On the inner curve of the spit was a 
white, flickering patch. Enos knew that it 
was a flock of gulls, and an unusually large 
one. He looked about him again slowly. Not 
a bird was in the air nor a duck in sight on 
the water. 

**A good one’s coming,’’ he said, and walked 
back down the covered way to the little wicket 
gate at the north. 

From here he could command the whole 
shining length of the bar, lying like a humped 
leviathan asleep. A mile to the ncrth a long, 
spidery bridge connected it with the mainland. 

Enos rested his arms on the top of the gate 
and waited. The rusty beach-grass on the 
dune top began to flutter, and the surface of 
the bay darkened with brown lines like lami- 
nated steel. The sedge on the roof of the blind 
became full of life. Puffs of wind came, dark- 
ening the littoral as if they were of smoke, and 
the sky showed a sudden chill absence of color. 
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he wants to spend two weeks with me. But 
of course he may not be so delicate as you.’’ 
Archie flushed. ‘‘You know it isn’t that, 
dad,’’ he said. ‘‘I can make more money 
up-town, that’s all.’’ 
‘Not by a jugful, it ain’t!’’ 
was harsh with suppressed resentment. 


Enos’s voice 


rather live like a pig than not. 

bring money in the market? And 
here’s a man willing to pay me 
board. There’s others, too. I 
guess I can support mother. It’s 
tough that I should have a son 
like you, Archie. There ain’t an 
ounce of sporting spirit in you. 
You don’t know a goose from a 
duck, and you couldn’t hit either 
if it was sitting on that stove. 
You don’t know the channels of 
the bay, even—and you ¢he last 
of a lot of men that made a living 
out of the water. They had the 
spirit, Archie, and the strong 
hands, and you’d rather sit on a 
stool in a coal office than any- 
thing else.’’ 

‘Do you mean you think I’m a 
coward, dad?’’ 

His father tossed the letter upon 
the table and stalked to the cup- 
board. He took down a couple of 
plates and some knives and forks 
from the shelves. 

**You get those beans out and 
the bread,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ll have 
supper early.’’ 

‘T’m sorry if you think I am,”’ 
said Archie, as he got up and 
helped his father spread the table. 

It was rather a silent meal, as 
far as conversation went, but the 
room was full of sound. The wind 
roared in the thatch overhead, and 
the thunder of the incoming surf 
grew heavier. 

When supper was over and the 
dishes put away, Enos went out to 
feed the geese. As he opened the 
door a swirl of snow blew into 
the room, and the uproar without 
made Archie catch his breath, it was so furious. 
He had half a mind to follow his father, but 
presently Enos returned, white from head to 
foot, and breathing deep. 

‘*This is a storm,’’ he said. 

He stood for a moment in the center of the 





As the greenish band in the west faded, the 
wind struck in earnest, bringing the echo of 
distant turbulent waters with it. Here and | 
there in the air a snowflake flashed. 


Half a mile to the north a black spot topped | 


the dune ridge and ran down to the shingle on 
its western side. Enos shifted his arms slightly. 


of the ridge with an almost hostile intentness. 


Every Saturday afternoon while the goose flights 


were on, the boy came to the blind with his | ewwned by the crash of some huge roller as it 


father’s mail, 


watched for him at the gate with the same 
unparental air. 

As the boy came staggering up, his fore-and- | 
after pulled down over his ears, Enos swung | 
the gate to behind him, and silently led the 
way into the shack. 

‘*Here’s the mail, 
“How are you?”’ 

‘*Middling,’’ said Enos. ‘‘How’s mother ?’’ 

“‘All right.’’ The boy sat down at the little 
hacked table and looked about him, specula- 
tively, while his father tore open one of the | 
letters. A lamp burning in an jron bracket | 
threw a feeble light on the stained stove and 
tumbled bunks and the rack of guns near the | 
door. The room was full of the sour odor of | 
fermenting sedge and stale smoke. Uncon- | 
sciously an expression of distaste settled on the | 
boy’s glowing face. 

“Well, Archie, why don’t you say it?’’ said 
Enos, ironically. He shook the letter. ‘You 
think you’re too good for this sort of thing, but | 


dad,’’ said the boy. 


here’s a city man, a lawyer, Archie, who says | ous each time he awoke, the speed of the wind 





| stretched himself comfortably on the lower 
His face might have shown some relief, but bunk. 

his expression was not one of pleasure. He | 
watched the figure of his son walking in the lee | 


and on each occasion Enos | threw itself upon the beach. 





|chimney, caused the flame to flicker and burn 


pretty lively,’’ 


| the sour odor of the thatch and the roar of the 


room, the bright drops trickling from his jacket. 
‘(Don’t know as I ever heard the surf so 
heavy—and the tide won’t be high for more 
| than three hours yet.’’ 

He took off his reefer and heavy shoes and 


‘*Read me the news in one of these papers, 
boy,’’ he said. “Your eyes are younger than 
mine. ’’ 

For a long time Archie read, his voice often 


The little house, 
sheltered though it was, shook in the wind till 
the dishes rattled on the shelves. All at once 
a sprinkle of sand began to sift through the 
roof, and some of it, falling into the lamp 


blue. 

“The wind must be eating into the dune 
said Enos. ‘‘I never knew the 
sand to come through before. Guess we’d 
better turn in in self-defense. ’’ 

‘*Turning in’’ consisted of crawling between 
the scratchy blankets with all clothes on. In 
his upper bunk, Archie had the full benefit of 


wind ripping through it. 

Sleep was a long time in coming, and it was 
not a steady slumber when it came. Archie’s 
ear was too new to such a din; it was thus he 
assured himself that he was not alarmed. And 
the strong, confident breathing of his father 
below him seemed to make light of any doubts. 
Yet to Archie the storm sounded more danger- 


| greater and the leap of the waves longer, till 
| nothing but the dune itself seemed to stop them, 
| and the house sat, as it were, under the very 
arch of the surf. 

The knowledge that this was actually so came 
suddenly, in unmistakable terms. Something 
struck the end of the shack a crushing, smother- 
ing blow that caused the whole structure to 
lurch. 
leg swinging free, chill water poured down, 
crackling, and the room sang with it — dull 
harp-string notes. 

He bounded out and groped for his father, 
calling. Another solid, blanketing blow fell; a 
eorner of the roof sagged, and a great body of 
lively water rushed in; and Archie heard the 
clash of the elements as if he had pulled cotton 
from his ears. It was a vast turmoil of sounds 
at full pitch, each with its own degree of wild- 
ness. 

His father was up, standing in the chuckling, 
ankle - deep water before Archie could call 
again. He gripped the boy by the arm. 

‘Are we swamped ?’’ he said. ‘‘We must get 
out of this. There’s the dory—or the Pines. 
Wait, son.’’ 

They waited, listening to the growl of the 
great wave as it rolled with increasing voice 
and speed across the beach. Two had gone 


dune. But Enos knew from the thunderous 
jar that this one would leap the ridge of sand; 





**You | 
think I’m wasting my time here because I’d | 
Don’t geese | 








and just as it struck, he thrust Archie through 
the doorway and pulled him down against the 
rear of the dune. 

A hissing wall of water jetted over them, 
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“DO YOU MEAN YOU THINK I'M A COWARD, DAD?” 


and the already shaken little house surged from 
its bed and sidled down the goose beach with 
a crackling of timbers. Breastworks and pens 
had been swept clean away. 

Enos rose cautiously, shaking himself like a 
wet dog. 

“The poor birds! Archie, they’re all gone. 
The old pair I got of Lucas stood eight sea- 
sons right there. This is a storm, boy.’ 

‘Can we get out?’’ asked Archie. 

‘**Tf she can break over here, it must be worse 
to the north’ard; there’s the lowest stretch 
there,’’ said Enos. 

**Yes, the sea’ll be running through right 
along to the north’ard. It’s no use to try 
for the bridge. There’s the Pines. It’s high 
enough there, if we can make it, but there’s a 
bad low place a half-mile this side. We might, 
but — Get down, Archie! Squat!’’ 

As they lay, the water, seething down the 
dune side, caught them in its bubbly embrace 
and spun them, clinging together, down the 
rough shingle. As the wave hissed from under 
them, Enos sprang up quickly. 

“Go for the dory!’’ he said. ‘‘Maybe we 
can make the Pines in her. We can’t stay 
here. ’’ 

The little house was gone—out in the waters 
of the bay. Crouching and stumbling, they ran 
through the wind to the beach-grass cove, 
where ‘the boat lay. She was there, as a tug 
on her long anchor-rope proved, for in the 
dense blackness she was invisible. 

They drew her in, and Enos held her nose 
while Archie ripped the anchor from the sand. 
A gust of wind blew them into her helter- 
skelter, rope trailing; and before they could 
ship the oars they were out, swooping dizzily, 
on the bay. 

‘‘Get her head round !’’ roared Enos. ‘‘Quick, 
there! Get her round !’’ 


As Archie started up in his bunk, one | 


before it, and spent themselves against the | 





But under the grip of that wind and water 
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final laughing instructions not to eat with her | 


she was as if chained, and when Archie threw 
his stout back into the oar, the shaft snapped 
with a vicious kick. Back he went into his 
father’s lap, throwing Enos’s oar out of the 
thole-pins. 

Enos tried to thrust it back, but it was too 
late. The dory yawed, side on, toppling on 
the crest of a wave; and as Enos and his son 
slid down upon her leeward rail, she turned 
turtle and threw them into the trough. 

Archie had one manly accomplishment, at 
least. He could swim like a duck. Up he 
came, striking out well, in time to see the 
bottom of the dory fade away in the gloom to 
leeward. But he did not cast a second glance 
after her. 

His eye searched the broken water for his 
father, and presently he saw his sleek head 
and one raised arm close to him. His father 
perceived him at the same instant. A few 
strokes brought them together, both circling 
to face the wind that came in over the bar. 
This time it was Archie who spoke the word 
of encouragement : 

“Come on, dad; 
walk to the Pines.’’ 

‘Walk!’ Enos groaned. The water was 
close to his lips. ‘“‘My leg’s hurt, Archie. Go 
in—if you can.’’ 

“Only a few strokes, dad.’’ There was no 
time for questioning, and Archie pressed back 
resolutely the fear that assailed him. ‘‘Put 
one hand on my shoulder. We can make it 
sure.’ 

That was hard swimming. 





we’re not far out! We'll 





Linked together, 


|the two lost much of their buoyancy. The 


combs of the waves, cut off and 
driven by the wind, beat in their 
faces. Often they could not rise 
with the quick swells, and went 
through them, choked and buf- 
feted. The pressure on Archie’s 
shoulder grew heavier. His 
stroke lagged; the long muscles 
of his thighs cramped. But 
although his body grew weary, 
he held his face determinedly 
toward the bar, and fought for- 
ward with an unbeaten spirit. 
And at last his foot, dropped at 
a venture, touched hard sand. 

As they staggered through the 
shallows, Enos limping on his 
wrenched leg, a wave swept over 
the bar, and in the rush of seeth- 
ing water about their knees, they 
were for a moment in danger of 
being carried again into the bay. 
It was not a great wave, not as 
strong as others they had seen 
that night, and in that they saw 
their danger. The point was 
clearly untenable. They must 
make for higher ground. 

‘IT reckon 1 can’t reach the 
Pines,’’ said Enos, ‘‘but there’s 
no other place to try for.’’ 

The surf was leaping the hog- 
back bar along its whole length. 
Out of the gloom in which Archie 
and his father walked would come 
a great flare of silver and a roar 
that drowned the wind, sending 
them back or forward on the run, 
as the case might be. Twice they 
were caught and thrown, and 
twice Archie pulled his father, 
lame and spent, from the grasp of 
the water. The heart of the boy rose to meet the 
demand upon his courage. He forgot himself. 
He fought for his father with all the strength of 
a love deep, but hitherto undemonstrative. And 
Enos realized, and was ashamed, yet proud. 

He was not a strong swimmer at the best, 
and the wrenched leg was almost useless, but 
he would not acknowledge again that he felt 
beaten. Courage as well as cowardice is catch- 
ing; and something else inspired Enos. He 
wanted to win through and show this boy of 
his that he had misunderstood him. 

They reached the sunken area, beyond which 
rose the low bluffs crowned with the stunted 
pines from which they took their name. The 
water ran through here in a wild ribbon, white 
and tossing. But the surf was breaking also 
where they stood with an increasing violence 
that forbade hesitation. 

**Come on, dad!’’ shouted Archie. “One 
hand on my shoulder! I can see the trees !’’ 

They chose what seemed a propitious moment, 
and splashing in, began the fight with the chill 
current. Half-way over, Enos gave out. He 
would have relaxed his grip on Archie’s shoul- 
der ; but the boy guessed intuitively the thought 
of self-sacrifice, and shouted back encourage- 
ment over his shoulder : 

‘Hang on, dad! I can make it!’’ 

Swept almost beyond the bluffs, they made 
their bayside slope at last. Archie caught at 
the tough beach-grass whipping in the wind, 
and clung to it until his breath came more 
easily. A few steps, and they were out of the 
teeth of the wind and on bare sand; the pines 
soughed above them. They crawled up the 
loose slope and under the roof of the little 
matted grove. 

“We’re safe here as bugs in a rug,’’ said 
Archie. ‘ ‘We made it, didn’t we?’’ 

Enos did not answer. Almost timidly he 
reached out and took Archie’s hands in his. 





































































































CURRENT TOPICS. 


IRLS who operate 
the typewriter will 
be interested to know 
that the young Princess 
Mary, only daughter of 
King George V, has 
learned to use the type- 
writer, and assists her 
father in his private 
correspondence. 
O well enforced is the 
provision against 
cigarette - smoking in 
the new Children’s Act 
in Great Britain that 
smoking by children 
under sixteen is almost 
unknown. A royal 
commission appointed 
in Italy to inquire into 
the causes and remedies 
of juvenile crime has 
recommended _ legisla- 
tion like the stringent 
British law, which 
fixes fines even for parents who permit their 
children to smoke. 
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THE PROPOSED 
CLEVELAND MEMORIAL. 


| Sse RENCE Nightingale’s epigram, ‘ ‘Nurses 
are born and not made,’’ has as much truth 
in it as the corresponding saying about poets. 
Both poets and nurses must be inspired to do 
their best work, but even without inspiration 
they can still be useful members of society. 
OME men who lately entered into a discus- 
sion as to which is the better for boys, the 
boarding-school or the public school, finally 
agreed that both are excellent, and that there 
is nothing in a public school seriously todamage 
the career of a pupil—except his own laziness. 


| pantry a dollar does not go so far as 
formerly, the life of the one- and two- 
dollar bills is becoming shorter each year. 
Treasury officials say that the bills used to 
remain in circulation about two years and a 


half, but they now last only thirteen months. 
A BASEBALL player recently succeeded in 

catching three out of thirty-nine balls 
thrown to him from the top of the Washington 
Monument. Boys who think they could do 
better should figure out the velocity of a body 
which falls from a height of five hundred and 
fifty feet, before they make the attempt. 


UMOR has it that the Dreadnoughts are 

already as good as obsolete. LBattle-ships 
with internal combustion engines and no smoke- 
stacks to be punctured and laid flat are to be 
the next achievement of the naval architect. 
Almost any statement finds credulous listeners 
nowadays, particularly when the talk is of air- 
ships or war-ships. 


\Vimernta has presented to France a bronze 
copy of the famous statue of Washington 
by Houdon, which stands in its own state- 
house. The French republic has had the 
statue set up in the Napoleon Hall of the 
palace at Versailles. It was in this palace 
that the treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and the rebellious American colonies was made 
in 1783. No more fitting place in all Europe 
could be found for the bronze Washington, un- 
less it should be in the Parliament building in 
Londen, as a symbol of international friendship. 
HE increase in the cost of living is not con- 
fined to any one country or region of the 
earth. Secretary Barton of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions has recently made 
the statement that the problem is acute in Asia 
Minor, Armenia, Syria, Macedonia, India, 
Ceylon, China and Japan. Missionaries and 
teachers can no longer live in these countries 
on salaries which were ample fifteen years ago, 
and increases of ten per cent. have had to be 
made in many cases. In some places, also, it 
has been necessary to raise the price of board 
to students in the mission schools. These are 
things to be remembered when the deacon comes 
round with the plate. 
LOT-MACHINES, contribution-boxes, chil- 
dren’s banks and newsboys’ pockets receive 
a large part of the one-cent pieces, but pre- 
sumably they all sooner or later give up the 
little coins for circulation again, and there is 
no explatiation of the mystery of the disap- 
pearance of the one hundred million or so one- 
cent coins which the Philadelphia mint turns 
out each year. It is rarely that one of us 
handles a one-cent piece with a date more than 
ten or twenty years back. The familiar mys- 
tery of the disappearance of the pins is nothing 
compared with this, for nobody throws away 
coins, even pennies, or fails to pick them up, 
as they do in the case of pins. 
HE memory of Grover Cleveland is to be 
perpetuated by a national monument of 
great beauty and distinction and of unusual 
character. It is to take the form of a tower 
one hundred and fifty feet high and forty feet 
square, to be erected on what is known as the 
old golf links, in Princeton, New Jersey, Mr. 





Cleveland’s home during the last years of his 
life. ‘The tower will form the principal archi- 
tectural feature of the buildings for the new 
Princeton University Graduate School, in which 
Mr. Cleveland was deeply interested. The mate- 
rial is to be a silvery-gray stone of great strength 
and beauty. The interior of the tower will be 
used to house objects, personal and national, 
which were associated with Mr. Cleveland’s 
life-work. Of the hundred thousand dollars 
which the memorial is to cost, three-quarters 
have already been raised by private subscription. 


* & 


EVENING GLORIES. 


The crimson ceremonials of the sun 
Which takes its liveried farewell of the day. 
Harry R. Blythe. 


* ¢ 


DIVINE RIGHT. 


OLITICAL leaders in Germany are as 
p alert for issues as men of the same trade 

in other countries. When the Kaiser, in 
a speech at Konigsberg last month, proclaimed 
himself as ‘‘the instrument of the Master,’’ 
and said his grandfather wore the Prussian 
crown by ‘‘God’s grace alone,’’ every radical 
and every opponent of the monarchy at once 
protested against this assertion of the doctrine 
of divine right. Even the conservative news- 
papers regretted that the Kaiser had been so 
indiscreet as to reassert his well-known views. 

At this distance the political effect of the 
restatement by the Kaiser of his belief that 
God is working through him in the execution 
of His purposes is of little interest; but so 
conspicuous an example of faith in the divine 
ordering of the universe suggests some interest- 
ing speculations. 

Is there a God in history? Did the founders 
of this American republic, for example, foresee 
the development of free institutions here on the 
scale with which this generation is familiar, 
and did they have any adequate comprehension 
of the effect which their example would have 
upon the rest of the world? 

To admit that this country has expanded 
beyond the wildest dreams of the Revolutionary 
fathers involves no belittling of their achieve- 
ments, and to say that God’s purposes have 
been worked out here in ways that at times 
seemed beyond human comprehension, is 
merely to put in words the profound belief of 
every reverent American. Joseph put it in 
another way when he told his brethren that 
they meant evil against him by selling him 
into Egypt, ‘“but God meant it for good.’’ 

Not only dees God order the ways of nations. 
He also guards the path of humble men and 
women. Fate has seemed hard to many a 
faithful soul, but as the purposes of the Creator 
have revealed themselves, the words of doubt 
have been transformed into prayers of thanks- 
giving. 

Faith in the righteousness of the Creator and 
in His ability to execute His plans is one of 
the most valuable possessions which any man 
can acquire, whether he be kaiser or cobbler. 
And humble belief that Ged is working through 
him to carry out His inscrutable desi need 
not condemn a man to the contempt of his fel- 
lows. Such belief dignifies a man, for it makes 
him a coworker with the forces that keep the 
stars in their orbits and hold the earth to its 
course round the sun. 

Every man wears his crown of manhood by 
divine right, and the Kaiser is no different 
from the rest of us. Indeed, he explained, a 
day or two after his speech, that he had not 
meant to imply that he had any divine commis- 
sion which was not laid on every other devout 


Christian. 


* 


OUR NATIONAL PLAYGROUNDS. 


HE policy of conservation, as manifested 
i in the establishment of national forests, 

has been warmly commended on one hand, 
as tending to preserve the timber supply and 
protect the sources of stream flow ; and sharply 
criticized on the other hand, as shutting off 
stores of lumber and locking up pasturage and 
farming opportunities which private capital 
would develop. 

On both sides the argument has been chiefly 
practical and commercial—an appeal to the 
materialistic sense of the future, as against the 
materialistic sense of the present. A view of 
the matter which has heretofore received little 
attention, but may prove eventually to be the 
most important of all, takes into account the 
spiritual and esthetic service which these 
national forests already perform and will more 
and more perform in years to come, as national 
recreation places. 

Half a million American citizens now spend 
their vacations camping or tramping in the 
forest reserves. These great public breathing- 
places are now well distributed throughout the 
country west of the Mississippi River; and 
when the Appalachian Forest Reserve is 
created, the East, also,. will have a magnificent 
camping-ground. 

The restrictions which govern the use of 
these national forests are so few as to thwart 
no reasonable desire. Hunting and fishing are 


not only permitted, but are usually better than 
in neighboring territory because of better game- 
laws, better enforced; and unprotected areas, 








in turn, benefit by the fact that the national 
forest reserves become nurseries for fish and 
game, which escape to other regions. 

For the states in which the forests are located, 
as well as to the nation, the reservations are 
assets, permanent, inalienable and already 
priceless, yet bound to increase in value with 
every passing year. 


*¢ ¢ 


HASTE MAKES WASTE. 


The greatest wits take time and never fail 
Of what the jumping fools are sure to miss. 
Frederic R. Marvin. 


*¢ ¢ 


“UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION.” 


NE of the priceless privileges of mother- 
() hood is the extension it gives to the joys 

of life. The brief span of seventy years 
lengthens itself by thirty and then again by 
twenty as daughter and granddaughter are born 
and come to maturity. The bread scattered on 
the waters by one pair of hands has an added 
sweetness and richness when it is gathered by 
a new generation. 

A gentle, sweet-voiced woman of seventy, 
born and bred in an English town, has told a 
story of her youth and age which might well 
be named ‘‘From Generation to Generation. ’’ 

‘*T left school at sixteen,’’ she said. ‘‘Too 
young, we should now think. My mother was 
wise enough to take advantage of my zeal for 
helping folk, and to direct it. She set me to 
teach some children who came to our house three 
evenings in a week for an hour. Presently 
some of the mothers, who could not read or 
write, joined my class. I taught them a little 
sewing and cooking as well as the three R’s. 
In four years there were about twenty chil- 
dren and women who had learned something 
in that small, primitive evening school. 

**Then I married and went to America to live. 
Years passed, and my only daughter grew up, 
married an Englishman, and found her home in 
my old English town. Then came the wonder. 
My daughter was speedily surrounded by a 
group of loyal, although humble friends. My 
few seeds of teaching® have come back to my 
daughter and her children in an abundant 
harvest of gratitude and service. In the years 
that have elapsed since my daughter’s mar- 
riage, the comfort of her little family and 
often its safety have rested in the hands of 
these devoted women. The hours of that 
evening school were the best investment I ever 
made from a worldly point of view, and judged 
by spiritual standards, they have brought me a 


fortune. ’’ e 


THE NEWEST SOUTH. 

ARLY next spring, according te present 

arrangements, the Southern Commercial 

Congress will meet at Atlanta, Georgia. 
The growing industrial prosperity of the South 
and the development of its splendid resources 
in recent years have frequently been com- 
mented upon; but there are, nevertheless, 
many people in other parts of the Union who 
fail to realize all that it means. 

As ex-President Roosevelt put it in his letter, 
expressing the hope that he may be able to 
attend the congress at Atlanta, ‘‘the Old South 
of yesterday is being changed into a Young 
America of to-day.’? The true spirit of prog- 
ress is there; a keener national sense is waking, 
and the firm foundation is being laid for 
greater activity in national affairs in accordance 
with the best Southern traditions of earlier 
generations. 

In the last decade Atlanta took the lead 
among the large cities with a marvelous gain 
of seventy-two per cent. in population, a stri- 
king illustration of the strides which the South 
is making. Immigration to the South from 
Europe is increasing, and is certain to reach 
larger proportions. There is also a movement 
southward from the West and Northwest, as a 
reaction from the migration to Canada. The 
agricultural and manufacturing possibilities of 
the South are almost without limit. 

The war gave the South burdens to bear and 
problems to solve such as have rarely fallen to 
the lot of a people in the history of the world. 
A few years ago the phrase ‘‘the New South’’ 
became common as expressing the wonderful 
progress made by that section in solving those 
problems and making lighter the burdens. Now 
a newer South is coming into being, national 
and not sectional in its outlook, solid in its 
prosperity, and facing with confidence the 
opportunities of a great future. 


* 


SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


country or in behalf of a great principle that 

men have marched forth to battle. These 
have been the highest motives, but there has 
never been any lack of men ready to fight for 
the sheer love of fighting. Often the hope of 
fame or wealth helps to lure them to warlike 
scenes, but the main motive is the passion for 
adventure. 

Soldiers of fortune there have been in every 
war, great or small—men of distant lands, to 
whom the flag under which they fought was 
of small account. Hireling troops, such as the 
Hessians whom King George sent against the 
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| 1847-1857, 


T is not only in defense of home, for love of | 
| cholera in the United States; 








American patriots, are in another and a lower 
class. The middle ages saw the soldier of 
fortune in his heyday, but his time has by ne 
means L 

In the last hundred years of turbulence in 
Central and South America there have been 
few revolutions or attempted revolutions in 
which adventurous citizens of the United 
States have not figured prominently. In many 
instances the chances of war have made them 
soldiers of misfortune, and then they are never 
slow in appealing to the home government for 
succor. 

It is impossible to withhold sympathy and 
admiration from men whose spirit of chivalry 
leads them far from home scenes to fight for 
the oppressed. There have been many notable 
cases of this kind, but it is not always that the 
soldier of fortune is worthy of praise or emula- 
tion. Divested of the romantic glamour which 
envelops warlike deeds, and which becomes 
greater when seen through the perspective of 
many years, he is not infrequently a man 
unworthy the attention paid him, and deserving 
the troubles in which he often finds himself 
involved. 

* ¢ 


ON SMILING. 


. UR employés,”’ say the printed instruc- 
O tions distributed by a London haber- 
dasher to his clerks, ‘‘are reminded that 
whilst serving customers they are expected to 
wear a commercial smile.’’ There speaks a 
tradesman who knows the value of a commod- 
ity, but does not understand in which of its 
qualities its virtue lies. 

For it is its spontaneity that makes a smile a 
thing to be desired. Nothing is so welcome, 
so winning, so comforting as a smile which 
really proceeds from good humor, good fellow- 
ship and cordial friendliness. Let a politician 
appear, like Mrs. Fezziwig, ‘‘one vast, substan- 
tial smile,’? and the votes of the people flow 
toward him. Even among the misunderstand- 
ings and disagreements of public life, he retains 
the affection and good-will of the nation. 

Let a policeman who has the difficult task 
of keeping a jostling, uncomfortable crowd in 
order beam on it in good nature, and how 
amenable and docile its atoms become! Let a 
humble salesman havé the gift of a cheery, 
friendly smile, and the longest and most profit- 
able list of customers is his. There is nothing 
like a smile to remove the friction and lighten 
the drudgery of life. Nothing so quickly makes 
friends, or more surely attaches them. 

But the ‘‘commercial’’ smile! That suggests 
the mechanical, meaningless drawing up of the 
corners of the mouth, as by a contrivance of 
strings and pulleys; the ingratiating smirk of a 
calculating and cozening nature. Like hypoc- 
risy, it is the tribute of insincerity to sincerity. 
It leaves the victim of its artifice cold and 
critical. 

Or else it suggests that grin of mere vacuity, 
which irritates where it is meant to please. 
Do not smile unless you really mean it, and 
like to do it. It may be argued that an artificial 
smile is better than an ugly frown. Granted; 
but a sensible seriousness is better than either. 
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T is announced at Washington that the new 
postal savings-bank system will be put into 
operation about November ist. It will be upon a 
limited scale at first, since Congress appropriated 
only one hundred thousand dollars for the purpose. 
The first banks, a score or two in number, will be 
opened at post-offices in different parts of the 
country—not in the largest cities, but in commu- 
nities of various sizes, which differ widely in in- 
dustrial conditions. The purpose of this is to test 
the efficiency and popularity of the new banking 
system. It is expected that in the course of time 
the postal banks will become self-sustaining. The 
depositors will receive two per cent. interest, and 
the banking institutions where the government 
deposits the funds will be required by law to pay 
two and one-fourth per cent. Instead of a book, 
as provided by ordinary banks, a card will be 
issued to the depositor, showing by perforations 
the amount of money deposited. A duplicate of 
this card, kept at the office, will be the record of 
the money deposited. The card will not be trans- 
ferable or negotiable, and cannot be traded in any 
way. It must be presented by the depositor when 
he desires to withdraw part or all of the money 
which he has deposited. 
HE epidemic of Asiatic cholera which is devas- 
tating Russia and alarming all the other coun- 
tries of Europe is the first which has crossed the 
Urals and the Caucasus since the year 1895. The 
disease, which is native to Hindustan, is always 
to be found in greater or less virulence there—it 
has become endemic instead of epidemic in the 
region of Calcutta. It has invaded Europe six 
times in the last hundred years—in 1823, 1829-1837, 
1865-1873, 1882-1887 and 1892-1895. Not 
since 1873 has there been any serious danger from 
in that year New 
Orleans and the lower Mississippi valley were 
severely visited. As a knowledge of the disease, 
and of the proper sanitary measures with which to 
meet it, become better understood, the outbreaks 
of the scourge are becoming less frequent and of 
shorter duration. 


MILLION for tuberculosis” is the sentiment 

back of the Red Cross Christmas stamps, 
which will appear again this year. A slight change 
in the management of this pleasing Christmas 
charity is to be noted. The American National 
Red Cross is to issue the stamps as usual, but it 
will work in close codperation with the National 
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Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, which will share in the proceeds. More- 
over, the stamps are this year to be known as 
“Red Cross Seals,” and are to be applied to the 
back of the letter instead of to the front. 
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THE OBJECT -LESSON. 


HE door opened, and Mrs. Leland, all furs and 

fresh air and violets, glowing from the March 
wind outside, was literally blown into the room. 
Mrs. Parker, sitting propped up in bed, glanced 
from her magazine just in time to feel smothered 
in sympathy. 

“You poor thing!” cried the whirlwind. “I am 
so sorry, and I think it’s a shame that— Why,” 
with surprise, as she looked closer, ““why, Nellie 
Parker, you’re radiant, and they told me that you 
were worn out, and that Sigrid had been ill, and 
you’d been waiting on her and doing all the house- 
work besides, and that you’d gone all to pieces! 
I came down here to offer condolences, and I feel 
that I ought to make them congratulations. I 
never saw you looking better. What is the secret 
of it all?” 

“Amy,” answered Mrs. Parker, with an illumi- 
nating smile, “‘I’ve solved the servant question. Do 
you wonder that I look what you call ‘radiant’ ?” 

Mrs. Leland gasped, and forgot to go on taking 
off her gloves. 

“You have! And how, may I ask?” 

Mrs. Parker smiled again. 

“It was just suggestion. No, don’t stare, and 
think that I’m the victim of some horrid hypnotic 
fad. Just let me tell you. Do you remember the 
day the Finnish colony settled over at Brampton, 
and you and I drove over in quest of maids?” 

“IT should say I did,” answered her friend, feel- 
ingly. “I’ve got Dagma still.” 

“And so have I got Sigrid,” answered Mrs. 
Parker, quickly. “Only she’s different. No, I 
won’t conceal from you the royal road to do- 
mestic happiness. Only listen. First I had the 
grippe, and then, when I had just begun to crawl 
round, Sigrid came down with a really awful 
attack. So I put her to bed, Mrs. O’Keefe came 
in for the roughest work, and I was cook, house- 
maid, nurse, allinone. You know I had struggled 
nobly with Sigrid in the past; she learned to cook 
fairly well and to wash dishes so that they looked 
clean, though they didn’t always feel so, but nice- 
ness, particularity, meant nothing toher. A soiled 
table-cloth was quite as good as a clean one; she 
never remembered your napkin, and she harassed 
me by blundering into the room without knocking 
at the door. So I made up my mind when I had 
her there sick, at my mercy, to try what subtle 
suggestion would do.” 

“TI see,” murmured Mrs. Leland, comprehend- 
ingly. 

““My dear,” went on Mrs. Parker, ‘‘I never took 
so much trouble over any one in my life. I used 
my best serviettes and my engraved salver. I 
polished my silver like ‘the handle of the big front 
door,’ I always knocked, and once, when I inad- 
vertently slopped the tea into the saucer, I apolo- 
gized. You just ought to have seen her. Now 
she’s well, and it’s made all the difference in the 
world. I’m in bed again, but what does it matter? 
Why —” 

A discreet hand tap-tapped at the door, and 
Sigrid entered, proudly bearing an impeccable tray 
spread with spotless linen; the bouillon steamed 
deliciously and the browned crackers were a crisp 
triumph. 

When the door had closed again, Mrs. Leland 
spoke suddenly and enviously. 

“Well,” she said, “‘I suppose it’s perfectly beastly 
of me, but Ido wish Dagma would get the grippe!” 
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THE SMALLNESS OF URSULA. 


“1 TRSULA Grant is certainly a fine student, and 

I’ve no doubt that she possesses all the 
known virtues and some that are yet undiscovered. 
All that I maintain is that she is small,” Joan 
Cartwright declared. 

“TI don’t see how you make Ursula small. She 
is putting herself through college so that she can 
help the younger children. She has never said 
that, but I happen to know it. She has so little 
time and money that she is shut out of nearly every 
bit of fun; it’s nothing but one steady grind for 
her. But nobody would guess it to see her. Oh, I 
think Ursula Grant is simply great!” 

Lou Delafield, the lazy, was really roused. But 
Joan was unyielding. 

“T'll tell why she’s small,” she said. ‘I was in 
her room the other day when her laundry came 
up, and Ellen happened to tumble one of Ursula’s 
shirt-waists off on the floor, and the way Ursula 
sprang for it, and laid it just precisely so in the 
drawer! That was typical. I know she unfolds 
her handkerchiefs exactly a certain way and 
makes her shoes toe a crack! Now nobody can be 
big who is so particular about trifles. It’s against 
nature. Itisn’t poverty. Could anybody be poorer 
than 1? Look at those shoes! Look at that 
scratch! That’s from the race down the hill that 
Ursula refused to join. I know she wouldn’t race 
for fear of scratching her shoes. I race, and trust 
in Providence to get some more when these fall 
off. I don’t think it’s fair to Providence not to 
trust it a little.” 

The girls laughed. Joan’s whimsical obstinacy, 
like Joan herself, never failed to be lovable. Then 
they tumbled out of the room at the sound of a 
gong, and Joan was left alone. 

A moment later a knock sounded, and the door 
opened to a tall girl with grave eyes. 

“I heard,” Ursula Grant said, slowly. “I sup- 
pose I ought to be proud enough to.let it all go, 
but it hurt so—from you. Do you suppose I like 
to be small, Joan Cartwright? I didn’t race 
because of shoes—you were right. Do you know 
why? Because to get a new pair would mean my 
earning so much more money, when every moment 
counts if Iam to win that scholarship, or—asking 
money from home. And that would mean that 
they would do without some necessity to send it 
tome. Wouldn’t you be small, Joan, if you faced 
that?” 


Joan had sprung to her feet. Her small, dark 


face pressed Ursula’s, and her eyes were moist 
with tears. 

“Dear, forgive me!” shecried. “I thought I was 
big to wear shabby things and laugh over them, 
but—I’ve let the folks at home send me when I 
knew they couldn’t afford it. I’d rather pinch 
them than seem to care here. O Ursula Grant, 
did you ever feel as small as—as the tiniest microbe 
in the laboratory?” 

Ursula’s strong arms held her close. Her battle 
had been so lonely—she had not dared hope for 
this. 
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CONQUERING A LANGUAGE. 


HE death of Prof. Alexander Agassiz last 
spring called to mind many of the incidents 
connected with the life of his famous father. The 
career of the great naturalist was one of victory 
through endeavor. When he first visited America 
his unfamiliarity with the English language threat- 
ened to stand in the way of his advancement. How 
he met the difficulty is told by Prof. Jules Marcou 
in “Life, Letters and Works of Louis Agassiz.” 


The first thing necessary in coming to the United 
States was to master English sufficiently to speak 
in public. He had been accustomed to translate 
for some years, but he spoke it so little that he 
was very hard to understand. Professor Lyell 
told him, when Agassiz was in England, that it 
would be useless to lecture in America in either 
French or German, as both languages were used 
in narrow limits. He must speak good English if 
he was to make a good impression. 

During the long journey across the Atlantic in 
1846 Agassiz went to work in earnest to master 
the new language. He spent most of his time 
speaking and committing to memory words and 
sentences, and repeating them aloud to any one 


who had the patience to hear. The captain re- | 


marked, “I never had a passenger like you, Pro- 
fessor Agassiz!” He, as every one else, was 
charmed with the Swiss naturalist. 

His great memory helped him. Soon he had a 
sufficient number of words and sentences to allow 
him to speak in public. It was too late in life to 
admit of his being a complete master of English, 
and he always spoke with a strong French accent, 
which was not without charm to his listeners. 
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PERSONAL SECURITY. 


BARONET, who used to excuse his careless- 

ness in meeting his financial obligations by 
saying that he had not the soul of an accountant, 
met his match in Rogers, who was known in 
London as the banker poet. Ralph Nevill tells, in 
“The Merry Past,” of the baronet being ushered 
into Rogers’s private office, where his easy de- 
meanor and air of fashion favorably impressed the 
banker, who courteously inquired what his visitor’s 
needs might be. 


“T want about two or three thousand pounds,” 
replied the visitor. “Can your house accommo- 
date me?” 

“Without doubt, sir. We shall have great pleas- 
ure in doing so. May I ask on what security?” 

“Oh, personal security, personal security,” re- 
plied Sir Frederick, carelessly. 

a Rogers smiled. “Will you walk this way, 
sir?” 

He then opened a small door and led the eo | 
through various apartments and passages until 
they arrived at a small room fitted up with fire- 
proof vaults. Taking a small key from his waist- 
coat pocket, and — a > iron safe or 
closet, he courteously waved his hand toward it, 
and said: 

= must trouble you to walk in here, Sir Fred- 


e : 
“Walk in there? Walk in there! What for, 
soned 


si 

“*My dear sir, we always keep personal securities 
in that closet.” 

The poor dandy was som aye | nonplused by 
this novel method of showing a client what value 
was attached to his personal security. 
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* MIDDLIN’.” 


HE Manxman is said to be habitually careless 

and offhand, but it may be assumed from a 
story found in Miss Agnes Herbert’s book, ‘‘The 
Isle of Man,” that there are occasions when he 
only pretends to be cool. Miss Herbert took a 
Manx fisherman with her to London to see the 
last passing of her majesty, Queen Victoria. They 
had an excellent place, where the majestic pageant 
moved just below them. 


In the distance the solemn notes of the “Marche 
Funébre” broke on the silence, rolling away down 
the serried ranks of the mourning concourse. 

Nearer, nearer yet came the solemn notes, 
mingling with a weird sound like the hum of the 
sea. As it rose higher and higher in an indescri- 
bable, overwhelming murmur, the united whisper 
of a multitude, Miss Herbert could scarcely see 
the gun-carriage, with its great, little burden, so 
full were her eyes; but the Marxman looked 
calmly, even unconcernedly, at the impressive 
scene. 

“Isn’t it magnificent?” Miss Herbert whispered, 
when she could speak. ‘“‘Isn’t it glorious—this 
tribute of a great nation to a great queen?” 

**Middlin’,” he replied, ‘‘middlin’.” 

The back of his big brown hand brushed non- 
chalantly over his eyes, and as Miss Herbert pre- 
tended not to look, something told her that the 
sunburnt skin was wet. 

“Middlin’,” he repeated, fiercely, “middlin’.” 
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A KLEPTOMANIA DOCTOR. 


HE newspapers have been telling a story of the 
late Justice Brewer which, besides being char- 
acteristic of the man, is also a good definition of 
what is often actual petty thieving. Once a man 
was tried before him on the charge of shoplifting. 
A witness said he thought that the prisoner had 
kleptomania. 
= — judge,” he added, “that you know 
what kleptomania is, eh?’ . 
“Yes,” said the judge, “Ido. It is a disease 
that I am here to cure.” 
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COOL AND COLLECTED. 


T is not difficult to be brave when the danger 

threatens some one else. This was the sort of 
courage displayed by the absentee landlord, of 
whom “Tay Pay” O’Connor tells. 

From his comfortable club in Piccadilly he 
wrote to his steward down in County Kerry during 
the troublous times of the Land League and the 
Moonlighters : 

“Tell the tenants that no threats to shoot you 





will frighten me.” 





SKINS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA 
Instantly Relieved by a Single 
Application of Cuticura 
Ointment, 

Preceded by a warm bath with Cuticura Soap. This 
treatment, when followed in the severer forms with 
mild doses of Cuticura Pills, affords instant relief, per- 
mits rest and sleep, and points to a speedy cure in the 
most torturing and disfiguring of itching, burning and 
scaly humors, eczemas, rashes and inflammations, from 
infancy to age. A single set (costing $1.00) is often 


sufficient. [ Adv. 
Join a Brass Band in 
Invited 
Here is the opportunity now for 
everybody who wishes to get ahead 
—to enjoy life and make money. We 
will give you inside pointers on how 
to join a brass band. Band catalogue 
and particulars FREE. Write to-day 
Just send your name and address 


Lyon & Healy, “iii Taos: Chicago.” 
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without 
a peer 
in the 
Underwear 
world. It 
is original, 
\ exclusive, 
distinct- 
ively 
grade 
de luxe. 









The famous Spring Needle fabric 
is knitted on machines invented, 
patented (in nine countries), owned 
and controlled by this Company. 
Wear the genuine Cooper’s and 
you will experience absolute next-to- 
the-skin comfort. There is no other 
underwear so near perfection. The 
superbly knitted Spring Needle fabric 
is very elastic and durable, and in 
addition each 
garment is thor- 
oughly _ tailored, 
stayed at points of 
strain and made 
BENNINGTON.VT to give several 
seasons wear. 

Write to us for generous sample 

of fabric and illustrated booklet 


showing styles and prices. 


COOPER MFG. COMPANY, 


Factory B, Bennington, Vt. 





Manufacturers of the famous “Gauzrib” 
Spring Needle fabric for Women’s wear. 
TELL YOUR WIFE. 














“—~ an’ Such is Life; 
it's eight hours till breakfast- 
time—till I get another bite of 


Hele 
TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES” 


The kind with the <2 Se 


flavor — made of the 


best white corn. 









None genuine without 
this signature — 


Hex 1bfegg 
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Soon all 
housewives 
will know 





“Two Methods and a Moral.” 


The woman who escapes 
from the tyranny and 
drudgery of old-fashioned, 
insanitary heating methods 
to that of cleanly, automatic 
heating is surely open to 
congratulations, Too many 
housekeepers are chained 
to brooms, dust-pans, and 
back-breaking coal hods 
because of the relentless 
slavery to stoves and hot 
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are the only means of warming 
a house without adding to the 
labor of its care. These outfits 
of IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators are absolutely 
clean, will outlast the building 
itself; and the fuel and labor 
Savings soon repay their cost, 
and thereafter prove to be big 
profit-makers. 


Step into any sky-scraper office build- 
ing or fine store and you will see they 
are equipped with our outfits—the name 
of our Company you will find cast on 
the end of each radiator. It is just an 
evidence of the high quality of our 
goods, also significant of the fact 
that men would not put up in their 
places of business with the annoying 
heating methods that their wives 
patiently endure. 


To continue to use old-fashioned heat- 
ing reflects upon the housewife—robs 
her of the few hours per day which she 
should be able to devote to better things. 
Buy an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators and like thou- 
sands of others who have bought, you 
will joyfully pass the good word along. 
Don’t wait to build a new home or 
until another 
Winter. Put 
comfort into 
your pres- 
ent house 
—now done 
without tear- 
ing up, or 
disturbing 
old heaters 
until ready to 
put fire in the 
IDEAL 
Boiler. Write 
us today for 
catalogue, 
“Ideal Heat- 
ing Invest- 
ments.” 





A No. 4121 IDEAL Boiler and 
420 ft. of g-in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner 
$190, were used to Hot-Water 
heat this cottage. 


At these prices the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, com- 
petent Fitter. This did not in- 
lude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which installation is 
extra and varies according to 
climatic and other conditions. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write to Dept. 30 
Chicago 





Showrooms in all 
large cities 
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HEN ’neath my sheltered roof-tree 
Just you and I alone 
Are sitting cozy-cornered, 
And you are all my own; 
And every outer tumult, 
Its heavy accent dulled, 
Has surged away in distance, 
As though a storm had lulled— 


Then shall you, dear, draw closer, 
And, sheltered in my arms, 
Forget that outside people 
Know wrangles and alarms. 


When, daily labors ended, 
1 cease to seek renown, 
And gaze out o’er the meadows, 
Where the sun is slipping down ; 
Or in a book I’m reading 
Some tale of long ago, 
How once in summer ages 
Men loved each other so— 
Then shall you o’er my shoulder 
Lean, bending like the rose, 
Your vivid eyes both tempting, 
Till doubly kissed they close. 
When back from outward travel 
I come at twilight gloom, 

And scare the cobweb fancies 
That hover through the room— 
Those fancies which unsummoned 

From filmy corners file, 
Too finely webbed and subtile 
To brave one sunny smile— 


Then shall our hearts together 
Pulse on in measured life; 

Home-sheltered from the weather, 
We'll kiss as man and wife. 


When silent years have fallen 
To numbered page on page, 
And you and I are sitting 
In the ingle-nook of age; 
And here and there are pauses 
That slacken life’s quick throb— 
The wheat of wisdom ripened, 
The joy caught through the sob— 


Then may our children’s children 
In every chamber roam ; 

And their young voices bless us, 
When we old folks fare home. 


* 


NOT BEGGARY, BUT COMMUNION. 
7. pare - ES, pray for me,’’ she 
said to the friend who 
called to see her in 
the hospital. ‘‘But not in 
supplication. God knows 
what I want; He knows 
what is best to give. Don’t 
ask Him for anything; just 
help ime lift up my soul.’’ - 
‘‘And yet Jesus said, 
‘Ask, and yeshall receive.’ ’’ 
‘*Yes, I know; and I have asked, and shall 
continue to ask. But I am just learning that 
asking for things is a very small part of prayer. 
And this has come upon me so suddenly, so 
bewilderingly. I do not feel at all sure that I 
know what I ought to ask. Just thank Him, 
and help me to look up.’’ 

So the friend prayed a prayer of gratitude 
and trust, and the weary, sick, but uncon- 
quered soul looked up and trusted. 

It was a favorite saying of Henry Ward 
Beecher that ‘‘ Prayer is not beggary, but 
communion.’’ The invitation to ask in the 
name of Jesus does not mean that prayers are 
to conclude with an invariable formula in 
which His name appears, but that the prayer 
itself is of such a character that it can be offered 
in His name and spirit. Much less does it imply 
that God is unwilling to help His children for 
their own sake. Jesus said, ‘‘I say not unto 
you that I will pray the Father for you; for 
the Father himself loveth you.’’ 

It might tend greatly to assist us in more 
wholesome views of prayer if we ceased to 
think about disputable ‘‘answers’’ to selfish 
teasings for our whims, and remembered that 
prayer is communion, and a means of bringing 
us so into fellowship with God that He can 
give us what He knows to be best for us. 

Sweet are the words of a Canadian poet: 
Lift up thy heart! Not as a beggar blind, 

With trembling hand holds up his cup; 

Abject, appealing for the uncertain dole; 

But as the thirsting flowers receive the dew 

And — from out the sun, toward which they 
ean, 

Its gold; transmuting these in turn 

To beauteous forms, to fragrance flung 

Upon the air, freely, to glad the sensate passers-by. 


set 
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TWO EPITAPHS. 


HE estimate of a man’s life, after he has 

passed away, is based not upon his creed, 

but upon the life he has lived, the work 
he has done. 

There are two remarkable epitaphs to be 
seen in England, but a few hours’ journey 
apart. 

Near the village of Leamington, Warwick- 
shire, in a small country churchyard, connected 


| 
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with a beautiful ivy-covered church, may be 
found a stone on which is this inscription: 
Here lies a miser who lived for himself 
And cared for nothing but gathering pelf. 
Now, where he is, or how he fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares. 

How little this man’s neighbors cared for his 
creed, and how much impressed they were with 
his life, this epitaph shows. 

The other epitaph is in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London. Among the many monuments to 
England’s heroic, dead which this building 
holds is one which at once arrests attention by 
its simplicity and beauty. It is a plain sarcoph- 
agus on which rests a recumbent statue of noble 
presence. Beneath the figure are these words: 

Sacred to the memory of 
General Charles George Gordon, 
who at all times and everywhere gave his 
strength to the weak, his substance to the poor, 
his sympathy to the suffering, his heart to God. 
Was there ever a more beautiful and significant 
epitaph ? 

Not a word as to this man’s creed, but what 
volumes as to his life! Not by the faith we 
profess, but by the deeds we do; not by what 
we have achieved for ourselves, but by what 
we have done for others shall we be judged by 
those who come after us. 
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RAIN - IN - THE - FACE. 
S: trivial a thing as a summer shower gave to 


a chief of the Hunkpapa Sioux a name that is | 


not unknown in the annals of Indian warfare, 
Rain-in-the-Face. In ‘My Friend the Indian,” 
Mr. James McLaughlin tells of the queer system 
of nomenclature among the red men. 


When Rain-in-the-Face was but a brown-skinned 
mite, his mother set him up in the shade of a tree 
while she got ready the midday meal of her lord, 
the father of Rain-in-the-Face. 

The boy baby was —_ to a board, his small 
body embedded in the fuzz of the cattails, and 
wound about with the skin of adeer. Erect and 
stiff, but comfortable enough, the boy lay, dodgin; 
his head, that he might see past the hooped bough 
that was bent over his face so that he might not 
be marred in his looks if he should fall. 

As he looked at the sky and communed, after 
the fashion of Sioux babies, with the spirits of the 
other world, the thunder-bird settled in the limb 
of a ee yay | tree and a shower fell. The mother, 
engaged in her domestic work, forgot the child for 
the t, and a neighbor ran into the teepee to 
tell her it had rained in the face of her baby. 

The mother seized the strapped youngster and 
bore him into the tent, chattering endearments 
after the fashion of Sioux mothers, and wiped the 
moisture from the face of the little round-eyed 
oany with the palm of her brown hand. 

The father of the child looked up from his re- 
clining-place, fashioned of withes and fastened to 
two uprights and then to pegs in the ground, a 
most comfortable easy chair, and said: 

“It is a sign. Let him be called Rain-in-the- 
Face.” 

The soft Sioux syllables in which the name of 
the child was pronounced may not be rendered in 
vulgar English, but they sounded good to the 
mother, and the father, proud of his inventive in- 
—- proclaimed the boy’s name and made a 

east. 

It is not an uncommon thing for an Indian to 
bear, during different periods of his life, several 
names, as progressive events dominate his expe- 
riences. Among the Sioux it is a common practise 
to call the first-born, if a son, Caska, or Winona, 
if a daughter, and designate additions to the family 
in the numerical order of their arrival. In the 
bestowing of these infantile names there is no 
ceremony, and many _— Indians have strug- 
gled through early life without any name except 

esignation as the son or daughter of So-and-so, 
when occasion arose. 





¢ © 
NOTHING PERSONAL. 


HEN the custom-house official glared at 
W Uncle John Hayward, and snatching the 

key of his modest trunk, opened the lid 
with a bang, Uncle John, who had borne a good 
deal, took on the aspect of one who bides his time. 
“Anything but personal property in here?” 
growled the officer. 


“Well, now, what do you call personal pro 
— inquired Uncle John, in his most leisurely 
one. 

“Don’t you know what personal 
demanded the officer, as he overturn 
of a tray. 

‘I s’pose I do,” said Uncle John, meekly. ‘I’m 
afraid—yes, I feel pretty certain there’s something 
at the very bottom of the trunk that you couldn’t 
call personal property. I shoved it as far under 
as 1 could. If you’re bound to see what ’tis, I’m 
afraid you’ll have to take everything out. It’s a 
newspaper parcel, same as a good many you'll see, 
but you haven’t got the right one yet.” 

He smiled genially as one parcel after another 
was unrolled to disclose half-worn socks, a pair of 
old trousers, or a bunch of collars tied together 
with a string. 

“I didn’t go in style,” he said, pleasantly, as the 
heap rose. “I left all that for my womenfolks. 
There, I guess that’s the very bundle.” 

His smile deepened as the officer untied a white 
string, and unrolling three sets of papers, brought 
to — a pair of rubber overshoes, caked with 
mud, 

“London real estate, you see,” he said, gently. 
“Last day we were there it rained so that—no, you 
needn’t try to pack ’em in again, man. I’ve had 
my fun, and I’m willing to do that much for you,” 
said Uncle John, as the officer thrust the offending 
rubbers, shedding dirt crumbs, back in their 
wrapping, and flung them into the old black trunk. 
“Next time maybe you'll speak a little prettier to 
a man of my age.” 


roperty is?’ 
the contents 


OLD-TIME SCHOOL- DAYS. 


HE children of to-day, especially those of the 
ty city, can form little idea of the hardships 

undergone by an earlier generation in the 
new settlements of the country. In his ‘“Auto- 
biography” Mr. Allen Jay recalls his early school- 
days, about 1836, in western Ohio. He describes 
the schoolhouse as built of logs, “with openings 
cut out on one side and oiled paper pasted over 
them for window lights. Holes were bored in the 
logs and a broad board fastened on for a writing- 
desk.” And yet, under such conditions, school 
was the great privilege of young lives. 


_ One incident in my early life showed my father’s 
interest in the education of his children. 

I had just begun going to school. When I woke 
one morning my mother told me that I could not 











fo to school that om, as it had been snowin 
uring the night, and I was too little to wal 
through the snow, and father could not spare the 
time to take me. 

I began to fret and cry because I wanted to go. 
Father was busy out in the barn threshing wheat 
with horses, in the way of many farmers in those 


days. 

While I was piaoting wit my mother to let me 
‘0, my father pulled e string, raised the door- 
atch and said, ‘‘Where is Allen?” 

Mother replied, “He is here, fussing because he 

cannot go to school.” 

Father simply said, “It is time for him to go. 
Where is his dinner?” ; 

When mother handed the dinner to him, father 
got down on the porch and told me to put my arms 
round his neck. He then put his hands behind 
him, to hold me up, carried me halfa mile to the 
schoolhouse, set me down on the door-step and 
said, “Be a ot boy, and wait until I come after 
thee to-night.” 

Many times in my life I have been thankful that 


| Thad a father who ——— enough of his boy to 


stop his work and carry him to school on his back. 


ONE WHO WAS READY 


By JSotin Clair Minot 






O few are ready when the call 
Is wafted shoreward from the deep; 
The summons that must come to all, 
The tryst that mortal man must keep. 


But he was ready; through the day 

He did his task and lived his prayer. 
A weary hill made hard the way— 

He saw the roses growing there. 


And when the twilight hour drew near, 
He stood beside the silent sea; 

And in his heart there was no fear 
Of all its dread immensity. 


He waited there in perfect faith, 
The while the fading day grew dim; 
The boatman’s hail, the voyage of death, 
Meant only going home to him. 


* 


HOW UNCLE NED GOT SUPPER. 


“ OWADAYS a cook is provided for each 
camp,” said the old lumberman who has 
worked on the St. Croix, the Penobscot 

and the St. John, ‘‘but in my days of lumbering 

we took turns, a week at a time, or one man would 
make all the bread, another the tea and coffee, 
and so on through the bill of fare. Once in a while 

—generally before they’d got licked into their 

reg’lar winter mold—some fellow would kick 

against the routine; ‘he’d been hired to do some- 
thing else,’ or ‘he’d be hanged if he’d cook, any- 
how.’ Then there were ructions. 

“T remember one little rebellion that began hot 
and roaring and died down into a laugh all round 
thanks to an ingenious old soul, al —_ good 
nature and fat; ‘Uncle Ned,’ we called him. 

“We got back to camp one night to find the fire 
nearly out and nothing ready for supper. We 
were all hungry—and grouty, as sometimes hap- 
Se in the best-regulated crews. Each, in turn, 

eclared he wouldn’t be cook, and it looked like a 
supperless night till Uncle Ned spoke up, in his 
quiet way. 

“Dear me,’ says he, ‘what a time about cook- 


ing! Why, it’s the easiest es | in nature to get 
supper. ow, boys, if you’ll all wait on me, I’ll 
be cook.’ 


“They all agreed. This being settled, Uncle 
Ned sat down on a spruce chair and let his assist- 
ants have it. 

“ ‘Now, Dick,’ said he, ‘the first thing for you to 
do is to get a little wood and start up the fire. 

“*Tsaac, just step down to the brook and fetch a 
pail of water. : 

“*You, Mac, whilst the fire’s getting under way, 
wash a few potatoes and get ’em ready to put on 
when the pot boils. : 

“*Now, Jake, you cut a few slices o’ pork and 
put it on over the fire to a, 

“*But, Uncle Ned,’ we all shouted together, ‘you 


was to get og 

“*Ves,’ said he, calm and easy as ever, ‘I was to 
get supper—but you were to wait upon me. Tom,’ 
said he, ‘you’d better get the dishes ready.’ 

“We kicked some, but ’twas no use; we'd agreed 
to wait on him if he’d be cook. 

“When everything was ready for supper there 
the old man still sat in his spruce chair—hadn’t 
stirred an inch! 

“*Dear me, dear me,’ said he, ‘here I have got 
sup * and ’twas one o’ the easiest things in the 
world.’ 

“We were ‘caught,’ ” smiled the old lumberman 
“and we sat down to —— in ey temper, and 
ever afterward we had Uncle Ned’s proposition 
for a by-word; we’d agree to do any living thing, 
provided we could be ‘waited upon.’ ” 


* ¢ 


A USEFUL MAN. 


sid HO’S the most useful man all round in 
W your town?” asked old Mr. Franklin of 
Samuel Nutting, as they sat eating 
dinner together at the county fair. ‘Well, I don’t 
know,” returned Mr. Nutting, slowly. ‘“Some- 
times one man seems to be more in demand, as 
you might say, and sometimes another; but I 
think, on the whole, take him by and large, that 
William Potter’s about the most use to the town— 
that is to say, he’d be missed more, William would, 
than anybody else I can call to mind jest now; he 
certainly would.” 


“What does he do—carpenter’s work and odd 
jobs, I s’pose?”’ suggested Mr. Franklin. 

“Well, no, William ain’t much of a carpenter or 
a man for odd jobs, so far’s I know,” admitted Mr. 
Nutting. “In point of fact, William ain’t a great 
hand to work, anyway, when you come to that. 
But he gives folks something to talk about, and in 
a place like Silver Creek that’s worth a good deal. 

“Why, it’s William Potter that’s had the heft of 
all the accidents that have happened in our town 
for the last five years,” continued Mr. Nutting, 
warming to his subject, and holding a large piece 
of apple y suspended on its way to his mouth. 
“It was William Potter that was kicked by that 
donkey of Squire Morley’s last summer; it was 
William that fell off the top o’ the Meadowville 
stage. He had bruises that he could point to for 
a month. 

“It’s William Potter’s children that are always 
the first to catch any disease that’s going. They 
were the only ones in our place that fad any sick- 
hess to speak of last year, and the womenfolks 
ennyet visiting them, and cooking up messes for 

1em. 

“Yes, sir, it’s William Potter”—Mr. Nutting had 
spreseney pe time and space and his piece 
of pie in his description of his gifted friend — 
“that lost his pocketbook with two dollars and 





thirty-seven cents in it on his way home from 
Nashuay last year, and it was him that left his 
Sunday suit out on the line when he went off to a 
picnic last July, and that hail-storm came up and 
made his vest and pantaloons look as if they had 
been through the war first and then a wringing- 
machine. 

“When I think of what William does for the 
folks in our place,” Mr. Nutting wound up, “TI feel 
that I can say that he is the most useful man in 
Silver Creek, and would be the most missed. 

“TI don’t believe there’s a family in town but 
what would take William in and do for him right 
along rather than have him go anywhere else to 
earn a living.” 

* ¢ 


AS NATURAL AS LIFE. 


T= train had just left Easton station, says a 
writer in the New York Times, bound for 
New York. As the conductor made his way 
through the coaches, he spied a small white dog 
with a bushy tail and bright black eyes sitting 
beside a little girl. The presence of dogs in pas- 
senger-cars being contrary to rules, the conductor 
had a painful duty to perform—doubly painful in 
his particular case, for he himself had at home a 
small girl who possessed a dog, not exactly like 
this one, but still a dog. 


“I’m sorry, very sorry,” he said to the little girl, 
“but Jit is against the regulations to allow dogs 


m4 O my, is that so?” she replied. ‘What 
shall 1 do—what shall I do—you see it is nothing 
but a little —”’ 

“Yes, I know, but rules are rules, you know,” 
interrupted the conductor. ‘It will be all right; 
we'll = put him in the bagga e-car.”’ - 

“What! Put this nice little dog in your dirty old 
ee. i 

“Very sorry, awfully sorry, miss, but I shall 
have to do it,” continued the conductor. ‘ 

“Well, I just know that somebody will steal it; 
but of course, if you say it must go there, I sup- 

ose — 

- “Here, Bill,” called the conductor to the brake- 
man, “take this pup into the baggage-car and tell 


’em to treat it well!” 
The brakeman reached over and lifted up the 
dog. He did it as tenderly as if it were a baby. 


But as soon as he got hold of it he began to laugh. 
“Why, boss,” he said, “it’s a worsted dog!” 
“Yes, sir,” spoke up the girl, as she looked at 

them both with her innocent delft-blue eyes, ‘‘it’s 

worsted! I thought you knewit all the time. It’s 
for my brother in Brocklyn.”’ 

The brakeman laid the dog back in the seat. The 
conductor forgot to punch the = ticket, and he 
and the brakeman retired to the rear platform to 
figure out what was the matter with them. 


* ¢ 


DWARFED TREES. 


HE struggle for existence is more strongly 
emphasized in the tree world than in the 
world of humanity. Indeed, trees make a 
more determined resistance to climatic forces than 
do shrubs and flowering plants. Poverty of soil, 
burdensome snows, cold and the violence of the 
winds are the discouragements which the forests 
of subarctic regions have to meet. In the pages 
of ‘A Labrador Spring” Doctor Townsend records 
some of his observations along the north shore of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


A little larch that had successfully risen to the 
height of nine inches in a gully, I found on section- 
ing and counting the rings with a pocket lens to 
be thirty-two years old. The trunk was three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. 

balsam-fir with a spread of branches of twenty- 
seven inches, whose topmost twig was thirteen 
inches from the ground, showed fifty-four rings in 
a massive trunk two inches in diameter. Another 
balsam-fir, nine inches high and twenty-one inches 
in extent, showed thirty-five rings in a trunk ane 
inch and a quarter in diameter. 

A black spruce eleven inches tall and twenty-two 
in extent, with a trunk only one inch in diameter, 
had lived over half a century, showing fifty-two 
fing» in its cross-section. A black spruce six 
inches high, with a trunk one and one-half inches 
in diameter, was fifty-three years old. Another 
black spruce nine inches high and one-half an inch 
in diameter was sixty-two years old. 

Larehes are common enough in the bogs, but 
one must look carefully in order to pick up a little 
tree with a trunk one-eighth of an inch thick, a 
height of one and one-half inches and a spread of 
branches two inches across. Yet this was not a 
seedling, for sixteen years had passed over its 
head, as was shown under a powerful microscope. 
It seemed cruel to pluck up such a tree after it 
had been so well started in life, and tuck it into 
one’s vest ket. 

A larch that grew on the wind-swept islands of 
Quatachoo, that was twenty inches tall and forty- 
five in extent, with a trunk one and one-half inches 
in diameter, had taken twenty years to grow. 
Another larch exposed to the winds of Esquimaux 
Island for one hundred and ten years had attained 
a height of three feet, a spread of eleven feet, and 
a trunk some two inches in diameter. After all 
these years of struggle, it was cut down by a 
traveller. 

e* ¢ 


EAGLE AND DOG. 


T is usually difficult to get into close contact 
| with an eagle, but an incident reported by the 

Westminster Gazette is to a different effect. 
Not long ago, it seems, when a keeper was pro- 
ceeding through Glen Laragan, near Baunavie, to 
inspect the moor, his attention was attracted by 
the peculiar movements of a grouse. 


Passing him in close proximity and flying low, 
the bird dropped between him and his dog, and the 
keeper rightly judged that it had been pursued. 
Glancing behind, he saw a fine specimen of the 
golden eagle, which, however, on being observed, 
owert away through the air across the Sheangan 
valley. 

After marking the spot where the grouse had 
fallen, Fraser proceeded on his journey, returning 
through the same pass in about two hours’ time. 
As he neared the place where he had seen tlie 
eagle, rain commenced to fall, and whistling in his 
dog, Fraser took shelter. He had not been sitting 
long before he was considerably startled by the 
swish of pinions, coupled with an almost simul- 
taneous sharp pain in his ankle. 3 

A glance round showed that the eagle and his 
dog were in combat, and in swooping, the eagle 
had seized upon Fraser’s leg just as the dog and 
bird got to close quarters. The fight was a fierce 
one, but ultimately victory Hay with the dog. 5° 
firmly had the eagle fixed his talons into the 
keeper’s ankle that the bird’s leg had to be sev- 
ered. The claws are being retained as a memento 
of the incident. 


* 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


BAG of peppermints sat beside Uncle Ethan. 

“I always try,” he said, “to be as broad- 
minded as I possibly can be. 

“But I can’t help inclining to believe,” he went 

on, “that no one ought to chew gum and eat candy 

at the same time.” 
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The Vain Beetle. 
By Catherine S. Foster. 


Words by Emitiz Poutsson. 
p Andantino 


BEDTIME SONG. 





HERE once lived a 
T little beetle that was 

quite happy when the 
sun was shining, but when 
it began to rain he was a sad 
little creature. He was vain, 
too, for he thought that no 








one else had such a nice 
shiny black coat, although 
all the creatures in the woods 
knew that he did not look 





Music by ELEANoR SmitTH 


but after a while he did go 
to sleep. When he awoke 
in the morning no one had 
come, but his lovely little 














any better than his other 
little friends, and they were 
quite sure that he did not 
behave as well. 

The little beetle hated to 
get wet, not because he did 
not like the feeling, but be- 
cause he was always afraid all 
of spoiling his coat. One 
day it was raining, and he 


eit 











go - ing to bed. 


ly -ing still. 
Qui - et they kept, not a 














White wool-ly lambs by the white wool-ly sheep, All 





kick nor a leap; Frisk - ing 


had stopped play and were 
no more,they were 
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— i av, nice old Mrs. Caterpillar! 
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beetle was just about to tell 
her what the trouble was, 
when she said, ‘ ‘Now don’t 
bother to tell me. I travel 
round enough.to know that 
’ you are like all the rest of 
us, naughty and selfish at 
times. 

‘Now we are not going 





to talk any more, for I see 
you are sorry. Just let me 
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to get wet, and that he had 
heard that people who lived 
in the big world had um- 
brellas to keep off the rain, 
and that he wanted one. 
‘*What a foolish fellow 





4 What do you think mother sees while she sings? 
Fairest and sweetest of all sleepy things! 
Mother’s own baby! How quiet you keep, 
Hearing of animals going to sleep. 











5 Still as the lambs by the white woolly sheep, _ 
Still as the calves, not a kick nor a leap, 
Still as the curly-tailed pigs in a heap, 
While Mother sings about going to sleep! 


curl up and take a little 
nap, for I have travelled 
quite a distance, and my 
coat is heavy and hot.’’ 
They both went to sleep 
and slept all night, and 
when they awoke in the 
| morning the first thing that 
greeted their eyes was an 
umbrella, much lovelier than 
the first, and just the thing 
to keep a little beetle and 
his friends safe from the sun 
and rain. 


————~+ Goa _—_ 


' PUZZLES. 








you are to sit there and 
mope,’? said Mrs. Cater- 
pillar. “Why don’t you go to the umbrella 
land? You will find what you want there.’’ 

‘‘Where is that?’’ said the little beetle, look- 
ing happy for the first time. 

‘*Oh, I often visit there,’’ replied Mrs. 
Caterpillar. ‘‘The umbrellas grow on the 
ground, and they are very beautiful. You can 
stay under them for days and never get wet.’’ 

When the little beetle heard this he was so 
happy that he did not know what todo. So 
when the sun came out Mrs. Caterpillar started 
off with him to look for the wonderful country. 
li was a slow journey, for the days were hot, 
and Mrs. Caterpillar wore such a heavy coat 
that she could not get on very fast; but after 
they had been travelling for some days they 
came to a beautiful spot, and there they saw 
the dearest little umbrella that could be 
imagined, white outside and pink underneath. 

The little beetle was so delighted that he 
eould not thank Mrs. Caterpillar enough for 
bringing him to this wonderful place. When 
his good friend started on her journey, she said 
to him, “Now I want to tell you one thing. 
If you are not good and 
kind, something may 


DRAWN BY NELLY L. UMBSTAETTER 


being pleased to see such a lovely creature, he 
flew into a rage and told her to get away. 
Now she was one of the fairy butterflies, and 
everybody knows that all the little umbrellas 
that come out of the ground belong to them. 
She did not reply at first, but just as she flew 
away, she said, ‘‘You foolish little beetle, I just 
wanted to rest my poor wings, and so alighted 


upon your umbrella, which really does not 
belong to you alone, but to all in the woods. If 
you had been good you might have always had 
it, but now you must lose it.’’ 

He shouted after her, “I will not lose it, for 
I shall stay here and watch it every minute !’’ 
IIe could hardly go to sleep that night for fear 
some one would come and drive him away, 








We thought they called it “ Lion 
For fear one might be wandering 





THE BOUNDARY -LINE ROAD. 
By Eva Macfarlane. 


[7 went by grandma’s, just outside the gate upon the hill, 
And if we walked beside that fence we always kept quite still. 


Road.” "Twas safer not to talk 
by, just going for a walk. 


And once we peeped outside the gate; the road stretched gray and wide 
Up - hill. We thought the lions lived upon the other side. 

And in the quiet afternoons, though we would stop our game 

To listen for a far-off roar, no lions ever came! 


A CATNIP TEA. 


1. NATURE QUESTIONS. 
What animal has the most 
, affection? What animal is 
the most tiresome? What animal is the most 
lovable? What bird is used in a popular game? 
What animals are used in financial matters? 
What animal is part of a gentleman’s dress? 


2. KASY DIAMONDS, 
I. 
First, a letter from query or quell; 
That my second’s a fee, you can tell; 
Third’s a feather or pen; 
Fourth’s a measure old; then 
My last is a letter from Belle. 
il. 
First, a letter from Daisy or dear; 
My next is emotional fear; 
Third’s below normal size; 
Fourth, in friends, will surprise ; 
My last’s found in Frank, it is clear 


3. BUILDING MATERIALS, 

This curls against a snowy brow; 

This one moves by with heavy swing; 
Beheaded, this one is a girl; 

This one lies sparkling in a ring. 
In this a youngster finds delight; 

_This one, transposed, is far away; 
This one’s upon a finger’s end ; 

This one gives meals day after day. 


Add a letter and change a small drink into a 
clipping; a coarse hemp into a population; droop 
| into an obstacle; a blow intoa suggestion; a rela 
tive amount into a portion 

of food; a wound into a 


| 
| 
| 4. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 





happen to your um- 
brella.’’ Before he could 
ask her what she meant, 
she had disappeared 
round the corner and 
was gone. 

For a while the little 
beetle was contented. He 
used to sit upon the top 
of his umbrella when the 
weather was fine, and of 
course, when it was wet 
he would go to sleep 
underneath. But after a 
while he began to fear 
that some one else might 
get his umbrella. Now 
was not he naughty ? 
For there was plenty of 
room for himself and all 
his friends. And do you 
know, he was almost 
afraid to go away. So, 
instead of looking happy, 
he would sit under his 
little umbrella and dart 
out at any little bug that 
happened to be going by. 
One day he was away 
longer than usual, and 
when he got back he saw 
a butterfly sitting right 
on the top of his um- 
brella. Instead of saying 
how do you do, and 








heavy respiration; a ves- 
’ 
tige into « sort of sleep; 
part of a ship into an act 
of supplication; a trouble 
into a carpenter's neces 
sity. 
5. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first an act we often 
tell: 


« ‘ 
My second all should be ; 
My whole a meat some 
like right well, 
But ‘tis not so with me 
il. 
My first, a thing that gives 
delight, 
Associated is with night; 
A mineral my next will be, 
On ev'ry street my second 
see. 
My whole a gem of price 
not high, 
From far-off Ceylon 
brought to buy 
Itt. 
If you'd succeed you'll do 
my first; 
A blow will make my next 
its worst; 
And from these two a 
spear there'll be 
A sign it is of the god of 
the sea, 
1\ 
If you climb very hard 
you'll reach my first; 
And you won’t count my 
next of things the 
worst; 
A domestic animal does 
my third, 
With the slightest hint 
you'd guess the word, 
To know my whole you 
must nautical be, 
For on a ship this rigging 


you see, 
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Your“NATIONAL” 
Style Book 


Is Waiting 
for You 


Your new 
“ NATIONAL” 
Style Book is 
waiting here for 
you to write for 
it—waiting to be 
sent you free as 
soon as you say 
it is welcome. 

It is waiting 
to bring you the 
Season’s Style 
News complete 
—fashion plates 
of the desirable 
styles in all kinds 
of apparel—and 
more. This 
“ NATIONAL” 
Style Book will 
place all the new 
garments within 
your reach at money-saving prices and 
with your satisfaction guaranteed. 

We have reserved one Style Book for 
you because we know you wish the very 
widest variety possible in the selection 
of your suit or dress, or waist or skirt. 
Because you appreciate the wisdom of 
making comparisons, of seeing all the 
really desirable styles before making 
your selections. 

For your own information, for com- 
parison, for your own saving and satis- 
faction, we have reserved a Style Book 
for You. Will you write for it to-day? 


“NATIONAL” Styles and Prices 


Waists' . ‘ - 98 cents to $9.98 
Ladies’ Skirts . $3.98 to $14.98 
Ladies’ Dresses ° $11.98 to $29.75 
Ladies’ Fur Coats . 
Ladies’ Coats . ° 
Petticoats e A ‘ 
isses’ Dresses and Suits, 
Maternity Skirts e 
Muslin Underwear 





98 cents to $7.98 
$7.98 to $18.98 
$5.98 to $8.98 

. 25 cents to $6.98 


Corsets . # > e $1.00 to $5.00 


and your choice of the best in every kind of apparel 
at prices that mean an important saving for you. 


er Piss 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO 
NiwW YORK erry 




















Copyright 1910 by National Cloak & Suit Co., New York City. 


““NATIONAL”’ Tailored Suits 


Made to $10 to $ 40 


Measure 
Cut and made to your measure, with no worry, 
no bother, and a perfect fitting, perfectly sat- 
isfactory suit guaranteed without risk to you. 


There are over 450 materials for you to choose 
from. These will be made to your order in any 
of the desirable new styles, and made and 
trimmed and lined just as you choose, and at 
our risk of your being pleased. 


Now we have reserved one ** NATIONAL” 
Style Book to be sent you. It is here waiting 
for you to write for it. Will you just try this 
modern convenience, this modern way of shop- 
ping? Will you just write for your Style Book 
and learn to use the ‘* NATIONAL’? Will 
you accept the Pleasure, the Satisfaction and 
Saving the ‘* NATIONAL”? offers? 


6“ ” ° 
The “NATIONAL” Policy 

The ‘‘ NATIONAL" prepays expressage and postage to all 
parts of the world. 

Every ‘‘ NATIONAL” Garment has the ‘‘ NATIONAL” Guar- 
antee T: our signed guarantee—attached. This tag says 
that you may return, at our expense, any ‘‘ NATIONAL"’ Gar- 
ment not satisfactory to you and we will refund your money. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches, 





CURRENT EVENTS 











t the Election in Vermont, September 

6th, Dr. John A. Mead, Republican, at 

present lieuténant-governor, was elected gov- 

ernor by a plurality of 17,986, according to the 

unofficial returns. Four years ago, at the cor- 

responding election, the Republican plurality 
was 15,480; two years ago it was 29,645. 

& 


ewfoundland Fisheries Case. — The 

International Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague announced its decision September 7th, 
in the Newfoundland fisheries case. This case, 
which involves long-disputed rights of Ameri- 
can fishermen in the waters of Canada and 
Newfoundland, was submitted some months 
ago by the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain, and was argued at great 
length. Upon two important points the court 
finds in favor of the British contentions. The 
court holds that local laws adopted by a British 
colony need not be submitted to the approval 
of the United States because of an existing 
treaty relating to the subject of the laws; but 
that these laws must not violate the treaty of 
1818 between Great Britain and the United 
States, and must not be so framed as to give 
the local fishermen an advantage over Ameri- 
cans. The court requires that the existing laws 
and regulations, of which Americans have 
complained, be submitted to a commission to 
determine whether they are fair and reasonable. 
The court also sustains the British contention 
that the three marine miles over which the 
local jurisdiction extends and within which 
American vessels may be forbidden to fish, 
must be measured, not, as the Americans 
claimed, following the indentations of the coast, 
but from an imaginary line running from head- 
land to headland of any bay or estuary. 

& 


i ik Five Points upon which the court 
finds in favor of the American contentions 
are that American fishing-vessels may employ 
in their crews persons who are not inhabitants 
of the United States; that such vessels shall 
not be subject to custom-house requirements, 
or the payment of harbor or lighthouse dues ; 
that they shall have the right to take fish in 
the bays, harbors and creeks of the treaty 
coasts; and that when so employed they shall 
enjoy the commercial privileges accorded to 
American trading-vessels generally. 
& 
[one Strike ended.—The New York cloak- 
makers’ strike, which had lasted nine weeks 
and occasioned much suffering among the 70,000 
garment-workers affected, was settled Septem- 
ber 2d. ‘The strikers gained most of the points 
for which they contended. Under the agree- 
ment, manufacturers are to maintain union 
shops and to give preference to union labor. 
‘‘Sweat-shops’’ are abolished, and there is to be 
no more contract work at home. ‘This feature of 
the agreement insures better sanitary conditions 
for the industry. Ps 
urth of July Injuries.—Statistics col- 
lected by the ‘‘Journal of the American 
Medical Association’’ show that 2,923 persons 
were injured in Fourth of July celebrations 
this year, of whom 131 died. Large as this 
total is, it is much the smallest in any of the 
eight years covered by the association’s figures. 
In 1903, the first year when statistics were col- 
lected, there were 4,449 persons injured, of 
whom 466 lost their lives—406 of them from 
tetanus (lockjaw). The decrease in the num- 
ber of accidents this year is attributed to the 
efforts to promote a ‘‘sane Fourth’’ by restrict- 
ive state legislation and city ordinances and 
the force of public opinion. Massachusetts, 
where a law was passed regulating the use 
of explosives, had only one-seventh as many 
injuries this year as last. 
& 
reece and Turkey.—Two recent inci- 
dents have served to increase the long- 
existing friction between Greece and Turkey. 
One is the election to the Greek National 
Assembly of several prominent Cretans, among 
them the Cretan leader, Venezelo, who is com- 
mitted te the annexation of Crete to Greece, 
and is a candidate for the office of Greek 
premier. The other is the extension of the 
boycott of Greek goods and ships in Turkey. 
The Greek minister at Constantinople recently 
protested strongly against this boycott, but was 
met by remonstrances and warnings regarding 
the attitude of Greece toward Crete. 


be Cholera Epidemic in Russia is 

abating somewhat, although the rate of 
mortality is still high. During the week ending 
August 27th 12,510 new cases and 6,375 deaths 
were officially reported. A new occasion of 
anxiety is the fear that the bubonic plague, 
which has broken out at Odessa, may extend 
to other parts of the empire. To avert such a 
calamity, the sanitary authorities at St. Peters- 








burg and elsewhere have begun a rat-killing 
campaign, and are offering a premium for 
every rat destroyed. 
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For Brain Fag 
Take Horsford’s Acid Ph 


—_. 


STAMPS Witte trite t0 Peis? Giic: 





Relieves tired nerves, brain fag and headache fol- 
lowing mental strain, overwork or worry. (Adv. 


FREE BOOK 125 <i'722i 


PER, a big 160-page 
magazine; both devéted to fishing, hunting, trapping, etc. 
either one we'll give you, absolutely free, a 64-page book, “Hints 
for Hunters and Trappers.” 
laws, many huntin: 
dollars. A. B. 








Contains all the fur and game 


and trapping secrets. Worth hundreds of 
ING PUB. 60., Box 149, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mount Beautiful Birds 
by = to mount and stuff 





We can teach you mail 

Birds, mais, Ga 

Tan Skins, etc. Just what every sportsman and 
hunter needs. Quickly, easily learned by men, 
women and boys. Cost very low. Success guar- 
anteed, big profits. Free—New catalog and Taxi- 
Magazine. Write today. 






dermy 


School of Taxidermy.4046 Elwood Bidg. Omaha, Neb. 








Amateur Photographers 


Save one-fourth on supplies. We print 1 doz. post- 
cards for 35c. Write to-day for Pheco Plan instruc- 
tions and catalogue. Special prices on developing 
and finishing. Laflin Co., Dept.G6, Omaha, Neb. 














PUZZLED 
HARD WORK, SOMETIMES, TO RAISE CHILDREN. 


Children’s taste is ofttimes more accurate, in 
selecting the right kind of food to fit the body, 
than that of adults. Nature works more accurately 
through the children. 

A Brooklyn lady says: “Our little boy had long 
been troubled with weak digestion. We could 
never persuade him to take more than one taste of 
any kind of cereal food. He was a weak little 
chap and we were puzzled to know what to feed 
him on. 

“One lucky day we tried Grape-Nuts. Well, 
you never saw a child eat with such a relish, and 
it did me good to see him. From that day on it 
seemed as though we could almost see him grow. 
He would eat Grape-Nuts for breakfast and 
supper, and I think he would have liked the food 
for dinner. 

“The difference in his appearance is something 
wonderful. 

““My husband had never fancied cereal foods of 
any kind, but he became very fond of Grape-Nuts 
and has been much improved in health since 
using it. 

“We are now a healthy family and naturally 
believe in Grape-Nuts. 

“A friend has two children who were formerly 
afflicted with rickets. I was satisfied that the 


disease was caused by lack of proper nourishment. | 
So I urged her to use Grape- ; 
Nuts as an experiment and the result was almost 


They showed it. 


magical. 


“They continued the food and to-day both chil- | 
dren are well and strong as any children in this | 


city, and, of course, my friend is a firm believer 
in Grape-Nuts for she has the evidence before her 
eyes every day.” 


Read “The Road to Wellville,” found in pack- 


““There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


ages. 





e ship on Spproval without a cent 

ont. reigh Srey + DON’T 

\\ AYA NT if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days 

DO NOT BUY @ bicycle or a pair 

of tires from any one 

at any price until you receive our latest 

art catalogs illustrating every kind of 


bicycle, and have learned our unheard-o/ 
prices and marvelous new offers. 


ONE CENT is all it will cost you to 

write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free, post-paid, 
by return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 

TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, tamps, sundries at hal/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T 50, CHICAGO. 


The Cool Fall Nights 
bring Asthma 


a 


Eve (0 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


















The modern methods of the Hayes Treatment 
make suffering unnecessary and avoidable, no 
| matter how desperate the case or how long you 
| have had Asthma, or how many other things you 
have tried in vain. The Hayes Treatment will 
relieve you and permanently cure by removing 
| the real cause from your system if you do not 
| have diseased heart, lungs or kidneys. Send at 


once to P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y., for 
Bulletin Y 109 and free Examination Blank. 














DRESS SHIELDS 


wre there may be other Dress Shields 
that are odorless when you buy them, 
the QP Shields are the only Dress Shields 
that are odorless when you WEAR them. 
They contain no ihe. are cool, light, 
white, do not chafe, absolutely moisture proof 
and washable. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
t all i : 
At al eo*s ee Shceid Betdce “eat fron” 
The ap Manufacturing Company 
Dept. Y, Middletown, Conn. 
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Mucilage 























' RUGBY FOOTBALLS 


No. 1, Rugby Football, given for one new 
cluded. Price $1.50, post-paid. 





5 





FOOTBALL SUIT. 
and packing included. Price of Jacket 50c., post-paid. Price of Trousers $1 -00, post-paid. 
The Jacket is made of brown drilling, sleeveless, 


The Trousers are also made of brown drilling, full padded and thoroughly stitched. Sizes, waist measure, 
24 to 34 inches inclusive. 


Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Inflator 25 cents, post-paid. 

_ Made of strong leather, dressed with special reference to its durability. 
size and thoroughly stitched with waxed thread. 
A Steel Lacing Needle included. 


one new subscription and $1.20 extra, postage 
included. Price $2.25, post-paid. 


and is strong and durable. 
rubber 
Inflator Bulb, with hard rubber tube, furnished 
for 25 cents extra. 


teed. 
The Full Suit given for one new subscription and 45c. extra, postage 


subscription and 50 cents extra, postage in- 


Regulation 
The bladder is of the best rubber. 


No. 2, Collegiate Rugby Football, given for 


Made of thick cowhide, regulation size, 
Has the best 


bladder. Lacing Needle included. 


Rugby Bladders. We offer the No. 
size, standard quality, and absolutely guaran- 
Price 75 cents, post-paid. 


Sizes, chest measure, from 24 to 34 inches inclusive. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











ew Fire-Proof Construction.—A new 
method of fire-proof construction for small 
buildings has been invented in response to the 
growing demand. Steel tubing filled with con- 
erete is used for the frame, and a network of 
wire for the basis of walls, floors and roof. 
On this skeleton a concrete house of such 
strength can be built that, it is claimed, it will 
be practically earthquake-proof. Six-inch pipe, 
steel wire and expanded metal, malleable iron 
fittings and cement are the materials used. The 
wires are strung to a tension of 1,000 pounds, 
and bind the whole together with enormous 
solidity. On them the concrete is spread three 
inches thick in spans not exceeding 16 feet. 
Construction is so simple that unskilled labor 
can be largely used. e 
oral - Fishing.—For many centuries the 
coasts of Algiers and Tunis have been 
famous for their production of coral; but about 
1881 voral-fishing on these coasts rapidly dimin- 
ished, until it was abandoned. Now, however, 
this industry seems 
to be reviving in 
Algiers, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be 
resumed in Tunis. 
A systematic explo- 
ration of the coral 
banks is under way, 
and the best methods of collecting the coral are 
under discussion. The old way, which was 
very wasteful, consisted in the use of various 
forms of grapples, combined with strong nets, 
which were swept over the banks, tearing the 
delicate structures apart, and recovering but a 
small portion of the broken coral. The em- 
ployment of divers is advocated as more eco- 
nomical, both in the quality of the harvest and 
the preservation of the banks. 
descend to a depth of about 180 feet, and good 
coral is seldom found at greater depths. 
& 
A Liquid that floats Stones.— Of all 
liquids, mercury possesses the greatest 
specific gravity, but another has recently been 
discovered which is also so heavy that stones 
of all kinds—granite, limestone, quartz, and so 
forth—float in it. It is a saturated aqueous 
solution of tungstoborate. Its specific gravity 
is 3.3, whereas that of ordinary rocks does not 
surpass 2.7. Only a few stemnadan stones have | n 








any other in 


Divers can | 


a specific gravity greater than that of this liquid, 
for which reason it is proposed to employ it 
for the separation of such stones from masses 
of broken rock. ® 


aobab Cisterns.—In Central Africa the 

gigantic baobab-tree, whose trunk some- 
times attains a diameter of 40 feet, often serves 
as a natural cistern, retaining rain-water in 
large quantities in a cavity formed at the top 
of the broad trunk. Taking the hint thus 
afforded by nature, the Arabs artificially hollow 


with water during the prevalence of rains, as 
a provision against the dry season. These cis- 
terns are in many cases 20 feet in height, and 
eight or 10 feet in diameter. The water is 
used both for drinking and for irrigating melon 
patches. ° 


pate Conquest of the Pyrenees.— 
Owing to their great mean elevation, the 
Pyrenees form one of the most complete moun- 
tain walls in the world, capable of arresting 
the march of commerce as well as that of armies. 
Hitherto no railways have traversed the chain, 
communication between France and Spain being 
kept up round the ends. But now electricity 
enables engineers to attack this vast wall with 
success, since electric traction is possible on 
grades too steep for steam-engines to overcome. 
Two railways are in course of construction 
across the chain, one between Ax-les-Thermes 
and Ripoll, the other between Oloron and Jaca. 
Both will be operated by electric power obtained 
| from waterfalls, which are very abundant in 
|the Pyrenees. For the Oloron-Jaca line a 
current of 21,000 horse-power is available, and 
for the Ax-les-Thermes-Ripoll line one of still 
greater capacity. ® 


he Scleroscope.—This little American 

invention has been described as a kind of 
mechanical finger, intended to discriminate, by 
delicacy of touch, between various substances 
| submitted to it. The ready detection of the 
degree of hardness and elasticity of various 
surfaces is its special function. It consists 
essentially of a little weight, like the hammer 
of a pile-driver, which is allowed to fall inside 
a tube, placed upright on the surface to be 
tested. The bottom of the hammer, which 
weighs only a few grams, is finished with a 
blunted diamond, intended to give it the requisite 
hardness. After a fall it rebounds, and a care- 
fully graduated scale on the tube, indicating 
the height of the rebound, shows the degree of 
hardness of the surface experimented with. On 
| a piece of ordinary steel the hammer rebounds 
nine-tenths of the height of its fall. 
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out the trunks of large baobabs, and fill them | 








Soda Crackers 
Safe From 
Contamination 


NEEDA Biscuit, in their dust tight, 
moisture proof package, are pro- 
tected against all those harmful 
elements to which bulk soda crackers 
are open—dust, germs, dampness, 
odors, handling, and even insects. 


Maybe you've seldom thought 
about the matter. Maybe you’ve 
never realized as you’ve tried to eat 
a tasteless, tough, ordinary cracker, 
what uncleanliness and deterioration 
it has gone through. 






Be on'the safe side !— 
Buy Uneeda Biscuit ! 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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your home. 


and scarred, try what one housewife did. 


‘“T have delayed writing you in regard to Jap-a-lac, not having been able to use it until recently. y 


I think Jap-a-lac cannot be too highly praised. 


J 


Made in seventeen beautiful colors, and Natural or clear, and can be used on 


anything of wood or metal, 





use insures perfect 


“The Jab Chap” 


card. Free on request. 





NEW 
PAL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





from cellar to garret. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


1-Gallion Can (U. S. Measure) 


— « 
juart ye 
oe 
4-Pint Be 
'4-Pint ” 
(These prices apply to sales in the lu 


- . 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


5091 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A., and Toronto, Ont., 


Makers of Highest Grade Varnishes. 


Factories : 





results. Ask your paint dealer. 
IN CANADA 

. . . $2.75 1-Gallon Can Garparint Measure) .« ° ° . $3.25 
‘ ° ° 1.50 4-Gallon “ © ° ° 1.75 
. . . -80 ° ° ° -95 
. . . 45 Pint os ° ° ° . ° -55 
. . . +25 Pint a ° e ° ° . . -30 

. 15 -Pint es ° e ° ° . . -20 
ited States only.) (These prices apply to sales in the Dominion of Canada only.) 





Insist on Jap-a-lac. 


I used the quart of Dead Black Jap-a-lac on my 
dining-rogm chairs and table—the chairs were an ugly light yellow oak, and after I applied the Jap-a-lac 
and upholstered the seats in black Pantasote, they looked’ like expensive ebony chairs. 


pleased to recommend Jap-a-lac to’ my friends. Yours truly, Mrs. U. Tracy Cox, Rockwood, Ohio.” —_| 


One-quarter pint will cover an ordinary chair—one-half pint for the average table. 


AG 


The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of ‘‘What shall I do 
with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and refined ?” 
little expense, or you can do it yourself. 
ware and Drug Dealers. 

Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting information and beautiful color 
If your dealer does not keep Jap-a-lac, send us 1oc. to cover 
cost of mailing, and we will send a free sample, quarter-pint can of any color (except 
gold, which is 25c.), to any point in the United States. 

Our Green Label Line of clear varnishes is the highest quality manufactured. Its 


Canada. 


Your painter can do it at 
For sale by Paint, Hard- 


I shall be 

















5 dateahe dining-room furniture gets more abuse than | 
If yours is scratched 





















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for ail the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single a issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


Now Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





NOSEBLEED. 

PISTAXIS, that is to say, nose- 

bleed, is an accident which will 
sometimes occur in the best-regu- 
lated families, and happily in most 
cases, need occasion no alarm. In 
fact, it may often be hailed as an 
advantageous symptom, especially 
when it oceurs in healthy, full- 
blooded young people. There are 
also certain diseases, such as 
Bright’s, or cirrhosis of the liver, 
or typhoid fever, when an attack 
of nosebleed may do good rather 
than harm; when it is, in fact, 
simply a sign that Mother Nature 
is trying to relieve her child in one way because 
she is balked in another. 

In these cases the flow is beneficial, but the 
subject of the attack should be watched in order 
that there should not be undue profusion, leading 
to a weakening of the vital forces, or if too pro- 
longed, to a genuine anemia. 

When an attack of nosebleed seems to be doing 
no harm, as in the ease of a young, healthy boy or 
girl, it is best to let it alone, or at the most after a 
time to use some very simple remedy, such as the 
application of cold over the brow, by means of a 
cloth wrung out of quite cold water, or by snuffing 
a little cold water up the nostrils. 

There are certain old-fashioned remedies, such 
as putting the key of the front door down the back, 
which do neither harm nor good, but which owe 
their origin to the same theory—the application of 
cold and shock. 

When cold water is snuffed up through the nos- 
trils, the addition of some mild astringent—alum 
or tannin, for example—will make the treatment 
more quickly efficacious. 

Sometimes, when other slight remedies seem to 
fail, pressing on the nostrils will succeed in stop- 
ping the flow. 

As to internal remedies, there is none known 
that is of any avail in a dangerous nosebleed, and 
when the danger-point is reached there is nothing 
to do but plug the nostrils. When this treatment 
is called for the physician should be sent for to 
apply it, because he can, by examination, locate 
the exact point of bleeding, and will know just 
where the pressure should come. 

There are cases of nosebleed, fortunately very 
rare, where it is impossible to check the flow. 
These cases are caused by a diseased state of the 
system which prevents coagulation of the blood, 
so that it simply flows and flows away from the 
sufferer like water. It is well that these cases are 
rare, as they are generally fatal in spite of all 
treatment. 
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QUONG. 


VERY Chinese servant is in common parlance 

a “boy,” but a delightful little China boy, who 
really was one, is still unforgotten in the family 
who employed him forty years ago. 

His name was Quong. He was shorter than the 
nine-year-old daughter of the house, yet he dis- 
played a dignified assurance, in face of their 
amazement, that he was fully competent for the 
household tasks for which they had expected to 
hirea man. To convince him of his inadequacy, 
they granted him a few days’ trial, at the end of 
which they liked him too well to let him go. 

“He says that he is ten,” his employer, Mrs. 
Leighton, wrote of him, ‘‘but his face is perfectly 
infantine, and he is a baby, too, in his plays. He 
rolls and tumbles about like a young dog or kitten. 
If it rains, he seems like a wild duck, he is so 
pleased with it; and then when the sun comes 


out he looks at me with such a radiant face, 


saying, ‘Oh, nice sun, nice!’ that I feel ready to 
forgive him -everything we ever have to blame 
him for.” 

Yet after he had had his first afternoon out, this 
babyish little personage, being asked where he 
had spent his time, explained quite simply and as 
« matter of course that he went every Sunday to 
see a smaller boy he had charge of, who was too 
young to work, and whom he was therefore sending 
to school; but that next year he should tell him, 
“No work, no eat,” and if he did not do something 
to support himself, he would not give him clothes 
any more. 

He took his responsibilities in the house with 


equal seriousness, and felt himself distinctly the | 


man of the house when the master was away or 
returned late. Once when he did so, he found 
Quong, after every one else had gone to bed, with 











asleep; he had tried to sit up on guard over the 
premises, and had nodded at his self-appointed 
post. 

The child regularly paid out nearly a quarter of 
his wages as a kind of burial fee, and was horrified 
at a suggestion that he was so young this was 
scarcely necessary. To leave off was not to be 
thought of, he declared, for then, if he died, he 
would have “no hole to get into,” and there would 
be no apples thrown away at his funeral. 

When the family removed to another city, 
arrangements were made for him to accompany 
them; but at the last moment a very gruff and 
ill-tempered elder brother appeared and forbade. 
Since he had never either supported the child or 
been kind to him, they advised Quong to disregard 
the command; but he said, mournfully, that it 
would never do for a little China boy to disobey a 
father or an older brother. 


*® 


MRS. BRIGGS’S SPEECH. 


F brevity is the soul of wit, one of the wittiest 

speeches on record was made by a woman. 
Mrs. Briggs lived in the northern part of Indiana, 
a long distance from any village. Hearing that 
the Rev. Mr. Goodwin was to preach in a town- 
ship some twenty miles distant, she resolved to be 
present, and as no other way offered, she walked 
the twenty miles. 

The pastor heard of this, and was so pleased at 
the appreciation which it showed that at the close 
of the sermon he mentioned the fact to the congre- 
yition, and called upon Mrs. Briggs to tell them 
10W she came. 2 

Rising slowly, she looked over the audience 
with great solemnity, and said: 

“T hoofed it.” 

Then she sat down again. 


¢ ¢ 


TOO BIG A RISK. 


| *F\ID you succeed in selling old Nye a lot in the 


new cemetery ?” one of the summer residents 
asked_a native of Harborville. 

“No, I didn’t,” said the man, with an expression 
reminiscent of both amusement and scorn. ‘He 
said he was afraid he’d never get the full value of 
such an investment.” 

“T can’t see how he could help getting it,” said 
the summer resident. ‘We all have to die some 
time.” 

“IT know,” said the native, “and I reminded him 
of that fact, but he told me he never could lay his 
plans from month to month, and now two of his 
nephews own yachts, he thought more’n likely he 
should be lost at sea.” 


*® © 


A SAFE GAME. 


E may have meant to be polite, but there can 

be no question that he actually did a very rude 
thing. He was a Frenchman, riding in a street- 
ear. Two women entered, and seeing no seats, 
stood. The gentleman, who sat near them, rose, 
removed his hat, and said, ‘‘I give my seat to the 
elder of these two ladies.” 

Neither made a move to take the seat, but each 
glanced at the other in a haughty manner, as 
much as to say, “Sit down, madam!” 

“Is neither madame,” said the Frenchman, 
bowing to one lady, “nor madame,” bowing to 
the other, “the elder? Then I shall have to resume 
my seat.’ 


* © 


THE OTHER SIDE OF IT. 


“TUT yourself in his place” was the title of an 

excellent novel, and is also a maxim well 
worth following. It helps many a person out of 
an uncomfortable position. 

“Joseph,” a writer in the Delineator reports a 
mother as saying to her son, “‘I should think you’d 
be ashamed to be in the same class with boys so 
much smaller than yourself.” 

“Well, mother,” replied Joe, “I look at it in a 
different way. It makes me feel fine to see how 
proud the small boys are to be in the same class 
with a big boy like me.” 


* ¢ 


GOOD PHYSICS AND GOOD RHETORIC. 


HE brilliant phrase that turns the day for the 
harassed orator is worth much fine gold. A 
writer in the Washington Star tells how a certain 
public speaker once checked a hostile audience. 
He had said something which the crowd did not 
at all like, and was immediately hissed. He 
smiled, and when the noise had subsided, said, 
“When a stream of cold truth is poured on red-hot 
prejudices, it is no wonder they hiss.” 
For that he was heartily applauded, and allowed 
to continue in peace. ; 


TRUE COURTESY. 


GRACIOUS and charming woman was asked 
how it was that she was always able to put 
visitors at her house so completely at ease. She 
laughingly disclaimed any secret skill. On being 
pressed, she said, reflectively : 
“T don’t know if this is the reason for it, but I 


always ot! to feel that the person who wishes to 
see me is the person I wish fo see.” 


HIS BEST ORDER. 


T had been a dull season, and the two young 
travelling salesmen were comparing notes. “TI 
had just five good orders in the month of July,” 
said one. 
“You beat me, anyway,” said his friend. “TI 


got only three orders, and the third one was from 
he firm telling me to come home.” 


* © 


SO IT WAS. 


WRITER in London Opinion reports the fol- 
lowing dialogue, which is an excellent contem- 
poraneous appreciation of current styles. 
“What a beautiful costume, dear!” 
“Do you like it?” 
“Oh, my dear, I love it! It’s just too hideously 


his round, black head on the kitchen table, fast | fashionable for words!’ 
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“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 








P 100 diff. scarce Shanghai, Honduras, etc., 
STAM $s! only 6c. 100 diff. U.S., only 30c., big bar- 
gain! 1000 finely mixed, lic. Hundreds of bargains! 
Agts. wid. 50%. List free. L. B. Dover, 8t. Louis, Mo. 








vor about the —< } =, leg 

os or ankle are usually the Oo 

and indication of thi Guakhe Wee 

ndication o nis trouble, be- 

Veins. fore the veins become enlarged 

and painful, take to wearing 
our Seamless Heel 


STIC 
STOCKINGS 


and check the trouble right 
where it is, with a chance of 
euring it. Our stockings are 
made only to measure 
from new elastic. 
us for booklet with self- 
measure directions a. 
= Curtis & Spindell Co., ic 
Weavers, 201 Oxford 8t., L; Mass. 
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WOMEN’S $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 
BOYS’ $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00, 
THE STANDARD 
FOR 30 YEARS 
They areabsolutely the most 
popular and best shoes for 
the price in America. They 
are the leaders everywhere 
becausetheyhold their shape, 
fit better, look better and WW 
wear longerthan other makes. 
They are positively the most ‘\ 
economical shoes for you to buy. oe 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price are 
stamped on the bottom — value guaranteed. 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE! If yourdealer 
cannot supply you write for Mail Order Catalog. 
W.L. DOU . 157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 










Brass-Craft 
Outfit FREE 


| Every one will be doing Brass-Craft this 


season,—it’s the best and most popular 
New Art Work of a gen- 

eration. With our 
outfits and designs 
stam ped on thebrass 
itself, success is cer- 
tain, and we guaran- 
tee satisfaction. 
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consisting of Tool for Stippling, 
—s maple combined Mal- 
let and Modeling Tool, Package 
Coloring Powder, Steel Wool 
and Polishing Plush, to every- 
onesending 25c. for this Brass- 
Craft Calendar (worth $1.00 
when decorated). It is Brass 
with stamped design (see illus- 
tration) and perfectly spun over 
3-ply Bassw Panel; includes 4 
Brass Hanger, Round Head Tacks, Calendar Pad 
and full directions, all prepaid. Write to-day. 


Ask for FREE Catalog Y C 10 


Illustrates hundreds of new Brass-Craft articles 
suitable for Home Decoration, Gifts, etc. Shows 
how a little investment in materials and time can 
produce liberal returns in both pleasure and profit. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Ask your dealer for Brass-Craft. 
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One Telephone, 
Dumb: 





Five Million, Eloquent 


If there were only one 
telephone in the world it 
would be exhibited in a 
glass case as a curiosity. 


Even in its simplest form 
telephone talk requires a 
second instrument with 
connecting wires and other 
accessories. 


For real, useful telephone 
service, there must be a 
comprehensive system of 
lines, exchanges, switch- 
boards and auxiliary equip- 
ment, with an army of at- 
tendants always on duty. 


Connected with such a 
system a telephone instru- 
ment ceases to be a curios- 
ity, but becomes part of the 


great mechanism of univer- 
sal communication. 


To meet the manifold 
needs of telephone users 
the Bell System has been 
built, and to-day enables 
twenty-five million people 
to talk with one another, 
from five million tele- 
phones. 


Such service cannot be 
rendered by any system 
which does not cover with 
its exchanges and connect- 
ing lines the whole country. 


The Bell System meets the 
needs of the whole public for 
a telephone service that is 
united, direct and universal. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





HORLICK’ 


MALTED MILK 


Lunch Tablets 








A satisfying, convenient lunch, for travellers, business men 


and women. 


Just the thing for the emergency. For chil- 
dren, a wholesome substitute for candy. 


Have a package 


handy at home, in your desk, travelling bag or pocket. 


a Ask for “ HORLICK’S,” Original—Genuine. Druggists. Free Sample. 


Racine, Wis. 














































“T GUESS if Caleb hadn’t been sent 
[i school, and if he hadn’t ever 
seen any books, he would have 
been a real useful kind of a man,’’ 
said Mrs. Peters, leaning against the fence, 
over which she was entertaining her neighbor. 
“They do say that knowledge is just packed 
in his head same as they pack ensilage,’’ said 
the voice from the other side—a voice some- 
what smothered by vegetation, for half the 
sentence was delivered into the cucumber-vines 
which were under examination. 

‘*They suspected when he was a boy that 
he had a greedy kind of a head. There was a 
schoolmaster down here that was keen on the 
discovery of brains. He was the first one to find 
Caleb provid 

‘*He hasn’t ever been any real expense to his 
wife and family, has he?’’ asked the thrifty 
neighbor. 

‘*No, I don’t know as he has been any great 
outgo to them,’’ said Mrs. Peters, thoughtfully, 
‘*while of course he has been mostly ornamental 


DRAWN BY A. O. SCOTT 


CALEB’ S BRAINS 
BY EDNA A. FOSTER 















off on a visit. Then she set traps for 
‘him. The first thing that Caleb needed 

was a little piece of twine, and he 

came in to get it. Notwine. Mehitable 
followed him round, getting right under foot, 
and telling him about a twine factory that was 
shut down, and then that led her to Manila 
and what came from there. And all the time 
she was right under foot, bumping into him as 
he hunted until he lost his temper, and went 
out to the shed. 

‘In about an hour he came in and asked 
Mehitable to sew on a button for him. They 
couldn’t. find the button-bag. She managed 
to meet him in every doorway while he was 
hunting —she said she couldn’t understand 
where all the buttons went to when they were 
lost. It seemed.funny to think none were ever 
found. For instance, right there in the village 
you would think that they would be found 
lying all about on the ground. As about on 
an average every person lost three buttons in 


| a week,—well, there were a thousand people in 


town, —that would make 
three thousand in one week, 














there were fifty-two weeks 
in a year, and take it since 
the first buttons were manu- 
factured—that was — And 
then she lost herself and 
thought she would go over 
to the library to look up 
the date. So she went off 
murmuring, ‘If every per- 
son in New York lost three 
buttons in a week—why, I 
wonder you can’t find them 
up to your knees on the 
sidewalk —’ And so she 
cut off out of the house, and 
she forgot to come home 
until along about dusk. 
Caleb enjoyed his supper 
when he got it. 

‘*She kept all this up for 
about a week. Everything 
he wanted was missing, and 
discussed from its origin 
and looked up in the ency- 
clopedia; his meals were 
very uncertain, and even 
his paper could not be 
enjoyed in comfort, because 
she talked every minute 
about printing, the inven- 
tion of the printing-press, 
and the art of writing. 
Caleb was fair crazy when 
Mary came home. He was 
subdued and silent —so 
much so that Mehitable 
almost repented, and felt 
like taking him up and 











MEHITABLE FOLLOWED HIM ROUND,... 
HIM ABOUT A TWINE FACTORY. 


and kind of a figurehead. His wife, Mary, has 
always had hard work to bend him to any idea 
because he was so full of knowledge that she 
could never get another thought in under the 
lid. I know when she wanted the sink spout 
mended last spring, they came near having an 
unpleasant time because he was so taken up 
with explaining about the specific gravity of 
some things, and showing them how water 
seeks its level, and from that he veered on to 
capillary attraction—whatever that may be. 
Mary told it to me, and it seems it all comes 
into play when the spout is stopped up. 

“‘She wanted some back stairs built, and he 
recited all summer about the fact that in a 
column the line of direction ought to fall within 
the base; and then he happened to think he 
would like to know how many steps the Vati- 
can had, and so it was all up about carpentry. 
He was off to the library, searching.’’ 

“I'd a good sight rather live with a man 
that sulked,’’ said the neighbor, pausing in her 
gardening. ‘‘A man that sulks never answers 
back. ’? 

‘*Well, in this case of Caleb, it went on until 
Mehitable came. She was his half-sister, and 
had brought him up. She saw that Mary was 
having it hard, and that all the children sort 
of stood in awe of him, so she went right back 
to the times when she used to control him. 

‘*The first thing she heard Mary ask for was 
a little piece of marble to mold her bread on. 
Caleb at once mounted his steed called ‘infor- 
mation,’ and away they rode to those mines of 
Mexico, where marble is so precious that very 
little can be brought out with the-aid of don- 
keys; and then the marble quarries of Italy 
were discussed—they were running pretty near 
dry; and as for this country, the output of 
marble was so little and transportation—and 
away he went on transportation, from there to 
tariff, and that took him to the library to verify, 
and so Mary was led to think that the only 
marble she could get might possibly be a neg- 
lected gravestone. 


‘*Well, Mehitable started in. She sent Mary 





TELLING 


she had punished him.’’ 

‘*Did she reform him?’’ came anxiously and 
eagerly from the other side of the fence. 

**T don’t know as you would call it reformed. 
He certainly ceased to be a public lecturer in 
a private family, and they do say that Mary 
ean ask him for a hod of coal without having 
to learn the history of the earth’s formation 
from the Tertiary period up. Mary was telling 
me the other day that if Caleb had enough 
information on any subject for an overflow 
nowadays, he wrote it down and kept it in a 
haircloth trunk up attic.’’ 

‘*Poor Caleb!’’ came from the cucumber- 
vines. 

* ¢ 


FARMER AND BISHOP. 


LEXANDER Viets Griswold, who became 

A a bishop of the Episcopal Church, began 

life as.a farmer, and was known as the 

best day-laborer in his native town. In ‘‘The 

Tories of Chippeny Hill, Connecticut,’’ his 
story is told by E. L. Pond. 


Mr. Griswold’s family lived in Cyrus Gay- 
lord’s house, and Gaylord boarded with him 
and knew him well, for they worked together 
in harvest-time. His manner of living was so 
plain that the boarder at times wearied of it; 
and he was so polite that when a negro came 
asking for charity, he sat down and ate with 
him, Jest he feel slighted. 

He was ‘so’ strong that ‘when word was 
brought to him that a boy was being borne 
away by a freshet into the mill-pond near the 
church, he ran at top speed, plunged into 
the swollen torrent and rescued the child from 
the flood. He’saw a group of men about a 
rock, tugging at it without success, so he sprang 
from his horse, leaped the fence, ‘and although 
in his best clothes, he seized the stone, and 
with the exercise of his tremendous strength, 
— them to heave it out from its bed. 

He worked as a farmer for ten years. Then 
he became a clergyman; and when three calls 
were extended to him at the same time, he took 
up his post of labor among the Litchfield 
County hills. 

He died honored among men, ecclesiastical 
ruler of all New England, save Connecticut, 
the Rt. Rev. Alexander V iets Griswold, Bishop 
of the Eastern Diocese. 


rocking him, same as she | + 
did when he was a boy and | 1 


WATER 


No elevated tank 


Ideal Fire Protec tion. 
Lighting Plants at prices within the 
reach of all. Write for Cata.“D. 


| LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., 
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@ and Electric Lighti 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 






SUPPLY 





Electri 


Boston. 
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Well-Bred Furniture 


FOR WELL-BRED PEOPLE 





@ Simple, well built, well fin- 
ished, honest throughout, not a 
piece but which will accord with 
the best of American life. 


@ Stands out in contrast to the cheap 
imitations and ornate examples. Fits 


the homes of the well-bred. 


@ Good, solid oak construction, reason- 
able and simple designs and your own 
taste in finish. 


@ Shipments carefully made, insuring 
safe delivery. 


@ Send for complete set No.10, of over 
200 illustrations. 

















WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 











SAMOSET CHOCOLATES 


A Nutting Party. 


If you’ve never been one of a nutting party, 
you’ve missed half the joy of living. If you've 
missed it, the next best thing to do is to buy 
Samoset Chocolates, and enjoy the choicest of 
nuts combined with honey, chocolate, fruits, ete. 
in the most delicious of ¢ onfections.' You'll say 
they excel any chocolates you ever ate. 
Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 


Plants | 





Combined 
Gasoline Engine 
and Pump. 


OLDS 


SOMETHING NEW. A compact 1%4-horse- 
power, water-cooled engine, direct connected 
to a powerful pump — both on one base. 


A neat, compact, inex pensive 
power and pumping plant for use in thou- 
sands of places where water is needed, but 
where an expensive outfit is not desired and 
could not be afforded. This little plant is a 
wonder for efficiency, inexpensive to operate, 
and so simple a child could run it. Just the 
thing for furnishing water for your home— 
for kitchen, laundry, bath, etc.; also for lawn, 
garden, greenhouse, nursery, cattle and 
fire protection. Install an Olds pneumatic 
water system with this powerful little engine 
todothe pumping. Disconnect pump and use 
engine for operating cream separator, churn, 
washing machine, turning grindstone, and a 
hundred uses for which you need a little power. 


practical 


Send for Prospectus telling all about this 
Wonderful Little Engine and its Uses. 


SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, 75 Beverly St., Boston. 


Main Office, 997 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan 











FREE, A SAMPLE OF 


Close’s Toasted 
Marshmallow 


Muffins 


FOR YOUR DEALER'S NAME. 


Every schoolgirl knows how de- 
licious toasted marshmallows are. 

Close’s Toasted Marshmallow 
Muffinsare made of the most whole- 
some, deliciousingredientsafteran 
old-fashioned recipe that results in 
a most dainty candy. They can 
be used as a confection to be 
served at luncheon, picnics, re- 
ceptions, or eaten anywhere. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you address Dept. 1, giving us his 
name and address, and we will 
send youa free sample. Address, 


The George Close Co. 


241 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 





























Old Grist Mill 


Substitute for Coffee. 


Notice the style of package — it always bears 
the picture of the Old Grist Mil 

do you have a lazy liver, hes adaches, dizzi- 
ness, nervousness, biliousness, indigestion ? 
How do you know but it’s the coffee you 
diink that causes them all? It does with 
thousands of people. 

Why not try Old Grist Mill for a week and 
see if you notice a difference in your feelings. 
Try one package. We believe that when the 
package is used up, you will not return to 
coffee on any account. 

Any Grocer Can Supply It. 
150 to 250 Cups to the Pound, 20 Cents. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 
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HIS Set of cooking utensils 

will be desired by every house- 

wife who likes “a place for 
everything and everything in its 
place.”” The Set comprises the fol- 
lowing eleven pieces: Ebonized 
Rack, Meat Cleaver, Salad Chop, 
Cake Turner, Vegetable Fork, Per- 
forated Spoon, Soup Ladle, Soup 
Skimmer, Paring Knife, Ice Pick, 
Can Opener. Complete with Rack, 
Screws, Hooks and Eyes, all ready 
to hang up for use. 


Given for one new subscription and 20 cents extra. 
Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Blackbird Kitchen Set. 
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Price of Kitchen Set $1.25. 
Shipping weight 4 lbs. 
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* matters not whether your kitchen is large” 
or small, there’s a Glenwood Range made to fit it J 


|| Mm | 


Here’s Something New 
es No More Ashes 


ee. “wae SE | 
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No clumsy pan to spill dust and 
dirt on the kitchen floor. 


The Glenwood ———— 
Ash Chute " etning deat dheve onl blew. ; 


solves the problem. It is located 
just beneath the grate and con- 
nected by a sheet-iron pipe straight 
down through the kitchen floor to 
ash barrel in cellar. No part is in 























































sight. Not a particle of dust can 
escape. Just slide the damper 
once each day and drop the ashes 
directly into the ash barrel. This 
is only one of-the splendid im- 
provements of the 


New Plain Cabinet 
Glenwood 


the Range without ornamentation or fancy 
nickel, ‘‘The Mission Style” Glenwood. = 
Every essential refined and improved upon. 


The Broad, Square Oven 


with perfectly straight sides, is very roomy. 
The Glenwood oven heat indicator, Improved 
baking damper, Sectional top, and Drawout 
grate are each worthy of special mention. 


This Range can be had 


with Elevated or End Gas Range Attachments, 
or if gas is not desired, with Large Copper 
Reservoir on the end opposite fire box. It 
can be furnished with fire box at either right 
or left of oven, as ordered. If not convenient 
to use Ash Chute an improved Dust-Tight 
Ash Pan is provided. Our handsome booklet ; . 

tells all about it. ee ee 


BASEMENT 
copper reservoir on the end 


“Make ooking Eas 


Write for handsome illustrated Booklet “Y” of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Coal, Wood or Gas Range to 
Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. The Glenwood Agent Has Them. 














Plain Cabinet Glenwood ,coal or wood range, with 
elevated gas oven, broiler and three- burner gas shelf. 














$9 
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